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News or THE WEEK— How to Procure Cheap Cotton ... 1200 show most of the speeches against the North, and most of 
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settlement of the cotton difliculty, is to impose a high /the votes of his colleagues on the Galway contract ; Mr. 
differential duty upon all American cotton, to endure for Potter, at Carlisle, expressed sympathy with a Liberal home 
three years. That would be, in fact, a guarantee to the Indian | policy, but believed that slavery endured only through the 
exporter against a sudden return to low prices, and would | dislike of the Northerners to pay compensation ; and Mr. 
most unquestionably exempt us at once and for ever from | Jervis, at Harwich, has repeated and expanded his views on 
our present dependence upon America. Already the Indian | the necessity of breaking the blockade; but the week has 
cotton market is in commotion, and there is the strongest | been politically rather a dull one. 
reason to believe that the supply this year will reach Sir = 
Charles Wood’s estimate of a million bales. The shippers| The Prince of Wales has been admitted a Bencher of the 
once secured against a sudden return to ruinous prices would | Middle Temple. 
be able to double that quantity, and to place Lancashire Sean eR AES ONIN 
once more at ease. By the end of the three years the In-| The political world in France is labouring under a fit of 
dian railways will be complete, the Godavery canal will be | dyspepsia, and throwing up bilious pamphlets. The last con- 
in full work, and India ready to compete on equal terms | tains a fierce attack upon England for spreading her empire 
with the South. Such a step is not defensible on the|so wide—a process which must end in weakness—and some 
ordinary principles of free trade, but as an exceptional mea- | inconsequent advice to the French to go and do likewise. 
sure dictated by a necessity of the hour, it has great ad-| France, says the pamphleteer, should seize Madagascar, and 
vantages of its own. It is practicable, which most cotton | extend her empire in Algeria without asking permission from 


schemes are not; and it is not wicked, which most cotton| anybody. As she has already occupied New Caledonia, and 
schemes are. invaded Cochin China without even a remark from Great 


—_—_—— Britain, this warmth seems a little unnecessary; but there is 
_ The speeches of the week have been important as indica- | an uneasy feeling in French society, a conviction that all this 
tious of a coming party split on the great American ques- | restlessness portends some new effort to maintain French in- 
tion. The Tories are becoming more and more hostile | terests, rectity French frontiers, and propagate French ideas. 
in their tone towards the North. One of their leaders has | The people are talking too much of monetary distress and the 
spoken at last, and though his meaning is not very clear, his| price of corn, and the Government is supposed to be pre- 
tendency is. Sir J. Pakington, in his address to the Con-| paring a spectacle in order to turn their thoughts. 
servative Association of Worcestershire, does not, indeed, a 
ask for intervention, but he calls upon the great Powers to| There was published a fortnight ago a pamphlet thus en- 
offer the strongest “‘ remonstrances” against a continuance | titled: “A vindication of the Duke of Modena from the 
of the struggle, and blames Earl Russell, at Newcastle, for | charges of Mr. Gladstone from official documents and other 
not expressing the views of England regarding the war. No | authentic sources selected and revised, with an introduction, 
man knows better than Sir J. Pakington that remonstrances | by the Marquis of Normanby, K.G.” ‘We print the commas 
would be treated in America with angry contempt, and he |as they appear on the title-page, and imagine that they will 
therefore intends to advise one of two things—a remonstrance | convey to our readers the impression which they conveyed to 
which can lead to nothing beyond an impertinent letter from | us,—that not only the introduction, but the selection and re- 
Mr. Seward, or a demand which, though possibly eliciting no | vision, and in short the responsibility of the whole pamphlet, 
instant result, shall be followed by serious action. He wants | lay with Lord Normanby. Such, however, is not the case. The 
either a diplomatic snub, or a war. The Whigs distinctly | introduction alone belongs to the noble Marquis; the work 
decline to precipitate either. Lord Russell, at Newcastle, | itself was, we now find, “ entrusted to very competent hands,” 
declared that we could not be judges of the American cause. | and given to the world “ with the authority of the Duke of 
The Duke of Argyll, at Inverary, allowed that the national | Modena.” It is not perhaps very material. The Marquis 
existence of America was worth a war, and Lord Russell | of Normanby is only the alter ego of the ex-Duke, and even 
has informed Mr. Hayman, a self-styled Liverpool merchant,|where he ‘accuses the historian Farini of appropriating 
that this Government has recognized the blockade, and that | Duke Franceso’s linen, tempted by the convenient “ F”’ with 
if he breaks it he must suffer the personal penalty of| which it was marked, he does so only on the authority of a 
that « unjustifiable” proceeding. The Tory journals, more-! “Minister of the Duke of Modena.” The anonymous pam- 
over, define their position more and more clearly as foes of | phiet itself is perhaps superior in tone to the Marquis’s intro- 
the North, while the Times repeats more and more earnestly | duction. The former, if reliable, shows that the ex-Duke was 
that intervention must be avoided. Obviously, the existing | not a ferocious specimen of the meddling and ignorant tyrant. 
overnment has chosen its course—a determined neutrality, | Lord Normanby is even more foolish than usual. He parades 
be maintained, in spite of pressure from France, or outcries | a rumour of the massacre at Castel Landolfo at a date when it 
from the cotton trade, or Mr. Seward’s silly ill-temper ;| had long been contradicted, and inveighs against Lord John 
and the Tories have chosen theirs—an undetermined re- | Russell for not telling Piedmont “frankly” that, “in conse- 
solve to interfere if any excuse should offer. It remains | quence of its treacherous conduct,’ we could not “recom. 
still to be seen which course is acceptable to the voting | mend any portion of the Italian peninsula to unite itself with 
class, but we believe the first Parliamentary struggle will | so faithless a Power.” Lord Normanby would do better to 
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study the force of English punctuation, and to take a lesson 
from the fatal result of his noble patron’s inadequately 
marked linen, by marking his own compositions in fuller 
detail. 


The American news of the week is important, though not 
very interesting. The Government, it appears, have finally 
resolved to supersede General Fremont, and to discharge his 
officers. His expenditure, they allege, has been too great, 
and his acts too independent. His removal, however, is not 
announced, and when last heard of, he was near Oceola, 
planning an instant attack on General Price, who was on the 
opposite side of the river. It was not believed that General 
+ tower would disobey the order “transferring him to 
another department.”” Mr. Seward has called on the Go- 
vernors of States to fortify the lakes and the frontiers, 
alleging that though all foreign Powers are disposed to ab- 
stain from interference, it is nevertheless best to be prepared. 
The American journals believe that this summons was issued 
in consequence of a protest made by America against Eu- 
ropean intervention in Mexico. It is highly probable that 
some such protest has been made, as it would greatly in- 
crease Mr. Seward’s popularity, but it is equally certain that 
it must remain mere words ; and old Governments can over- 
look bluster. 


The students of St. Petersburg have been engaged in an- 
ather demonstration, and the soldiers have used their wea- 
ons. No details of this occurrence have yet reached Eng- 
and, but it seems certain that all classes in Russia are 
seriously agitated. The nobles are exiling themselves, the 
peasants are furious at the delay of their liberty, the traders 
are depressed by a monetary crisis entailed by the heavy 
deficit, the younger men are irritated by the restrictions 
placed upon education, and the Government, with Poland 
to conquer, Russia to pacify, and the army to remodel, is at 
its wits’ end. 

A Joint-Stock bank, the Bank of Deposit, failed in London 
on Thursday. It offered five per cent. on deposits, and received 
300,000/., chiefly in small sums, for which amount the share- 
holders are now liable. It is rumoured that heavy sums have 
been lent to the directors, solicitors, and other officers of the 
Company, and that all depositors are legally stockholders. 
The details will not, however, be public this week, and 
meanwhile the tendency, whenever a bank breaks, is to make 
the worst of it. 





Sraure.—The suppression of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has 
excited much comment in France, and will be much felt by the poor. 
The Society was founded in 1833, by twelve young men, whose chest 
was to relieve the poor, and it has survived several changes of 
Government. Its ramifications are very extensive, and its beneticence 
has been repeatedly acknowledged by Napoleon himself. Its loss will 
be much felt by the poor during the coming winter. On the other 
hand, it is alleged that the parti prétre had obtained the exclusive 
management of the Society, that they directed its influence into poli- 
tical channels, and that from their elaborate organization they were 
formidable. Another religious society, the Congrégation des Dames 
de la Sainte Union de Douai, having on convicted of taking part in 
the abduction of Jewish girls, the house at Douai has been deprived 
of its “ legal existence.” On the other hand, the Emperor, instigated 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has pro- 
hibited the barbarous practice of venesection, until a commission can 
report on its necessity. The opponeuts of the practice argue that it 
is not only unnecessary but injurious, the violence of the operation 
setting up of itself symptoms which deceive the surgeons a lead to 
false conclusions in clinical practice. 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes affirms that the uneasiness 
which pervaded society just before the Italian war is again apparent, 
and there are rumours of proposals made to Austria for the settle. 
ment of the Venetian question, which Austria cannot accept. At 
present Parisians are discussing a pamphlet called L’ Angleterre, 
VP Autriche, et les Entrevues de Compiegne, which compares England 
to Carthage, and predicts that one day, forced to struggle everywhere, 
she will become exhausted. The writer believes Prussia has thrown 
off the English yoke, and advocates the seizure of Madagascar and 
French Hayti, and the extension of Algeria, without more deference to 
England than England pays to Europe. He adds that the King of 
Holland, as Grand-Duke of Luxemburg, is a German Prince, and 
as such may aid Prussia with his fleet in settling the Holstein ques- 


tion. 
The city of Lille is being enlarged and fortified, so as to be able to 
contain an entire corps d’armée. 
The practice which prevails in Paris of advertising bad German 
ne as English, seems to have greatly checked the demand expected 
rom the lower tariff. The dealers, moreover, are worried by the 
English system of transacting business, and want their goods de- 


“ee . . . . . Pe 
livered at their doors, at a single price including cost, duty, ang 
transit, It is suggested that the Manchester houses should estghj; 
an agency in Paris, and fulfil these conditions, 






Staly.—The refusal of the Emperor Napoleon to end the Roma 
—— this year seems to have inspired the Italian people with 
etermination to get rid of the Papacy by other means, 7.c. by a schigs 
in the Church. The Italian Church must declare itself independegs 
of the Pope. The means, it is said, for such a movement, are 
hand. In the diocese of Como, the whole body of the Clergy ary 
Italian in feeling. In Cremona, the bishop, and many of his ele 
are opposed to the Papacy. In Lombardy, all prelates hostile we 
people have been driven out. It is believed that a synodal yoy 
against the Papal power in these dioceses, followed by 
from the universities, would be obeyed throughout Italy, where 
majority of the clergy, it is affirmed, would continue to ¢ 
services even if the Pope excommunicated them. A proposal of this 
kind will probably be submitted to the Italian Parliament, and fing 
favour even in Naples, where preachers hold forth publicly againg 
the temporal power. A great stream of emigrants is pourin from 
| Genoa to Buenos Ayres. The Ligurians have been harasse bya 
TiC, 


| succession of bad vintages, and they prosper well in South Ame 
where they become successful traders, politicians, and even leaden 
of armies. They suit the Spanish population, who yield to they 
| more readily than to English or French men. 
| The Turin correspondent of the 7imes furnishes some informatig, 
‘on Italian wines. He says ordinary Italian wine, if carefully 
| pared, will keep, while the delicious wine of Asti is only Ifr. a bottle 
and there are some ten or twelve sorts of really fine Italian wine, 
“Try to have some of the old cobweb-clad flasks and bottles of som 
well-furnished private cellar in Turin, or, better, in the country; ag 
for some-relics of the wines that used to be gathered on the hill 
of the Canarese in the good old times—that is, before ty 
disease set in; ask for some first-rate Campiglione, from thy 
| province of Pinerolo, for some of the best Carema, growing at th 
entrance of Val d’Aosta, or some of the Chatillon, Verrex, St. Vin. 
cent, from the interior of that delightful valley ; send for some 
cimens of Gattinara Amaro Vecchione, or of Barolo, Nebbiolo, di 
'gnolino (the wine that causes the exiled Archbishop of Turin, Mo. 
/signor Transoni, such pangs of home-sickness) ; finally, get some of 
|the genuine old bitter Barbera of Asti, and when you have tried 
| them, you will be able to decide whether Burgundy or Gascony cy 
| boast a greater variety of generous wines than nature bestows upo 
Piedmont.” The great difficulty in the way of a wine trade wih 
‘England is the want of rapid’ and punctual communication, the 
| steamers which run between London and Leghorn being always ime. 
gular. The Emilian Railway is to be opened this month, and th 
direct route to London will then be vid France and Turin to Ancom, 
'and so on to Corfu and Alexandria; but there is no line of steamen 
between Ancona and Corfu, where the service is taken up by th 
Austrian Lloyd’s, 











Gnstria.—The Emperor of Austria has been visiting Corfu, which 
island he left on the 21st of October, and during his absence of course 
jall political action is suspended. The Emperor occupied himself 
while at Corfu with inquiries into the condition and discipline of th 
English troops, and seemed exceedingly satisfied with what he sav. 
His visit was in a kind of quasi-incognito, and intended for the Em. 
press, who was staying at Corfu. 


| ‘Prussia—The Polish members of the Prussian Parliament refused 

to attend the coronation of the King, and continue to keep up an age 
tation for the restitution of Posen to Poland. It is said, however, 
that the peasantry do not sympathize in this cry, while the 500,00 
Germans in Posen utterly detest the thought. The nobles, therefore, 
are isolated, and, as the Prussians are determined not to give up the 
province, they are powerless, unless indeed aided by France. 

The Government has issued a notice warning officials not to inter 
fere in the forthcoming elections, and it seems certain that the 
number of Liberals will be very considerable. The King, moreover, 
finding that his subjects were in doubt as to the meaning of his 
speech about the grace of God, has distinctly reaffirmed his determ: 
nation to maintain the constitution. In reply to an address from 
Potsdam, he said: ‘‘ Confiding in the a page and grace of God, 
and trusting that, by Divine favour, I shall be always enabled to exert 
myself for the public welfare of the country, I placed the crown upa 
my head. I hope that the love and confidence for my person evinced 
on that solemn occasion by the people, will always be preserved t@ 
me; and that these feelings will even increase as the character of the 
times—which is just possible—become darker and darker. J, for 
own part, shall unalterably abide by my oath to the constitution of the 

'Jand. 1 demand that the same firmness be exhibited by the people; 
‘and I hope that the coming elections will bear witness to the fact 
| Let every one co-operate for this purpose in that circle where it has 
pleased Divine providence to place him; and let the clergy especially 
| exert themselves in propogating the word of God. In that case, you 
/may expect that the blessings of God Almighty will descend on the 
‘immediate future of the land.” The words italicized have remov 
| the impression. 
| The Court is still occupied with festivities in which the Duke de 
| Magenta (Marshal MacMahon) outshines all the personages # 
| Berlin. On one occasion he built a ball-room, and on another “pe 
pered” it with camellias brought from all parts of Germany. 
| cording to a correspondent of the Telegraph, usually well informed, 
| the manuscript of the Revelations from which Erasmus made his cop}, 
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has been discovered at Maghinnen, the ancient seat of the Princes of 


. Professor Delitsch is the discoverer, and as the German and 
English translations have been made from Erasmus’s copy, the 
original is of importance. It is said that the variations are very 
indeed, and the manuscript, when published, will create some 





nssig.—A telegram has reached England announcing that the 
reopening of the University was followed by disturbances ; that the 
soldiers were called out, and that they have used their weapons, but 
no details are given. The precise state of the general political 
condition of Russia will be found in another column. The state of 
siege in Poland continues, and General Abramovitch has been ap- 
pointed Military Governor. The churches are still shut, and the 
troops still encamp in the streets, while the officials re reported to 
send in incessant applications for sick leave. A package of arms has 
been confiscated on the frontier, but no émeute has yet taken place. 


Sgain —The province of Murcia is suffering under an excessive 
drought, which has compelled a large section of the population to 
emigrate. No crops have been reaped for two years. 


Mrrira.—The American papers are full of rumours that the Mexican 
Government have asked that of Washington to guarantee the debts 
due to foreign bondholders, and collect revenues sufficient to pay the 
amount, but the story seems very improbable. It is more probable 
that Juarez has offered to sell the waste lands in Sonora, Chihuahua, 
and Sinaloa, all border territories, to an American company, for 
10,000,000 dollars. Juarez’s seat seems insecure, a petition from 
51 deputies having prayed him to resign, and only 52 asked him to 
remain. He will not, of course, resign. 


Sghig.—Lord Canning remains in India till next March, when it is 
said he, with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Mr. Edmond- 
stone, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, will all depart to- 
gether. The breadth of cotton planted is reported very large, but 
there is still great fear lest the opening of the American trade should 
once more ruin the cotton factors. 


Qutrira.—Our intelligence from America is to the 19th October, 
ap to which time no serious movement had taken place on the 
Potomac, only the Confederates had withdrawn from one or two 
villages between Manassas and Washington, and now occupy the 

round from the Potomac to Manassas in an unbroken line. General 

‘Clellan had not moved. The Confederate batteries almost com- 
mand the Potomac. 

In the West General Fremont is apparently about to be superseded. 
The Secretary at War visited his command, and ordered him to dis- 
continue his works around St. Louis and Jefferson, to discharge all 
officers without the President’s commission, and to make all payments 
through the regular disbursing oflicers. It is also asserted that 
General Fremont was to be superseded, on the 22nd October, by 
General Hunter, but by the latest advices (October 17th), General 
Fremont was only separated by the Osage from his adversary, General 
Price, who turned on him at Oceola with 20,000 men. General Fre- 
mont was throwing a pontoon-bridge across the river, and as his 
commission depended on victory would probably be energetic. 
Should he succeed he will scarcely be removed. 

In political affairs we have only rumours. It is said that two new 
Commissioners from the South have proceeded to Europe with in- 
structions not only to demand aid from foreign Powers, but to place 
the South for a time under foreign protection; but the statement is 
not credible, neither is this, which is even more important : 

The Evening Post says: “ We learn that the hele have offered to 
take the third fifty millions of the 7.30 loan on the condition that in- 
terest is allowed from October 1. This Mr. Chase delines to do, and 
names November 1 as the date of this instalment. We hear also 
that Mr. Chase, in answer to a proposition of the banks in regard to 
the one hundred million seven per cent. bonds, which he is authorized 
to issue, informed the agent of the banks that he had an offer from 
foreign capitalists equal to six and a half per cent. interest at par for 
the entire loan. Mr. Chase, of course, expressed his willingness to 
entertain offers from the Associated Banks at anything near the same 
terms,” 

eS —_ ———— — 


Pome. 
Mownpay, Octoper 281. 


Tur Right Hon. C. P. Villiers and Mr. Weguelin, the two members 
for Wolverhampton, were present at the annual dinner of the Wol- 
verhampton Licensed Victuallers’ Society on Thursday. In respond- 
mg to the toast of “The Borough Members,” Mr. Villiers said that 
there was no class of persons were so much interested in dis- 
couraging intemperance as the licensed victuallers. 

“It was impossible to disguise’ from themselves that there was a great con- 
currence of testimony in favour of the view that many of the misfortunes of the 
poor could be traced to intemperance (hear, hear), and he certainly shared that 
opinion, and, from the office he held, he had constantly brought before him proofs 

that fact. He certainly thouglit those persons did great good who encouraged 
the humbler classes to be temperate in their habits, and when he said that he 
Was decidedly friendly to these views, he had yet to learn that he way saying 
anything opposed to the views of the assembly. (dear, hear.) All sorts of 
= hw said against the interests of licensed victuallers, but he must say 
(i never thought they were otherwise than the enemies of intemperance. 

ear, hear.) He said that from evidence brought before the committee to 





which he had alluded, and which had placed him to some extent in a position of 
hostility to that body, It was stated in evidence before the committee that no 
class had so strong an interest in discouraging excess, intemperance, and disorder 
as the licensed victuallers themselves, since discredit was thus brought upon 
their business and their capital jeopardized, and that they were perfectly ready 
to submit to any regulation which the committee might suggest calculated to 
prevent excess and disorder, (Zoud applause.) It was further stated that one 
of the most important regulations passed of late years for the preservation of 
order and the discouragement of excess proceeded from the Society of Licensed 
Victuallers in London, That was an Act passed requiring all houses to be closed 
on Saturday night at eleven o'clock until Sunday afternoon, previous to which 
they could be kept open during the whole of Saturday night; and a regulation 
more calculated to promote the good order of towns, and discourage intemper- 
ance, was never passed by the Legislature (Applause.) it was well known 
that, before the passing of that Act, at seaports and in all large towns men went 
into public-houses on Saturday nights; the publicans could not clear their houses, 
which were ofen open for the whole night, and men were lying about the streets 
the next morning in a state which was the greatest scandal, and scenes the most 
disgusting were exhibited, and it was highly creditable to the licensed victuallers 
that they promoted a passing of a law which did so mach to prevent intem- 
perance and restore public order by taking away a great temptation to excess, 
(Loud applause.) He referred to that to show that the licensed victuallers did 
not differ from him in desiring to do everything caculated to discourage intem- 
ape ( Renewed cheering.) They rather required more power to enforce the 
aw against disorderly customers than they at present possessed (hear, hear), 
and they were at one with those who desired to discourage intemperance, and 
the only question which appeared to arise on which any difference of opinion 
existed among enlightened men was as to the means to be used in order to attain 
this result.” 

Mr. Weguelin also responded. After some jocose allusions to “ the 
example which had recently been made of him” for having touched 
on forbidden topics at an agricultural meeting, he said he should very 
much like to know what politics really were : 

“ He had been studying the question since he was last in Wolverhampton, and 
he found that Dean Swift said that a great Minister told him that politics were 
common sense, but added that the Minister told him that this was the last truth 
he wished the world to believe. He did not know whether his right honourable 
colleague, who was himself a great Minister, endorsed that definition, but if he 
did he was satisfied that there were societies in which it was not expedient to 
talk polities. (Zaughter.) A heathen poet had said that it was pleasant to be 
unwise at certain times; but, unfortunately, a member of Parliament had no 
such relaxation allowed him. (Laughter.) He was expected to be wise at all 
times, and if he could not be wise he was required to look wise; and there was 
an eminent man of the present century of whom it was said that it was not in 
mortal to be so wise as Lord Thurlow looked. (Laughter.) Perhaps he might 
venture to say, especially as he was in the presence of a Minister, that some of 
them would like to be a little less taxed than they were (hear, hear), and that 
they would be glad if the Government could do what all persons now had to do in 
a depressed trade—somewhat curtail their expenditure. (Zoud cheers.) He 
felt it to be quite necessary that this country should maintain her high position, 
for he felt that this position was at the present moment essential to the peace of 
the world; but he ventured to offer one suggestion in reference to the transforma- 
tion of the wooden walls of Old England into its ironsides. As a member of a 
large society of shipowners, he knew that iron ships differed essentially from 
wooden ships in their duration, At the end of 25 or 30 years an iron ship was 
as good as when it was new. No one knew the life of an iron ship, and he 
thought it would last 100 years. A wooden ship, on the contrary, not onl 
required constant repairs, but in eight or ten years, as the phrase ran, was 
the first letter at Lloyd's, Looking at this fact, it did appear to him that as in 
their fixed defences they had raised the money by annuities at 25 or 30 years, 
paying the amount with interest gradually, so in their iron floating defences, 
which were enormously costly, the adoption of the same principle—by making 
the next generation, to whom these vessels would be bequeathed, participate in 
the expense—would be only a matter of justice to the taxpayers of the present 
day. (Hear, hear.) He knew how dangerous it was for a civilian to say a word 
about the army, but he did hope that the 15,000 troops now on their way from 
India, and which had not hitherto been supported at the charge of this country, 
would not be added to our present force. (/fear, hear.)” 

— The Essex Liberals replied on Thursday to the recent Tory 
demonstration at Hedingham, by one of a similar nature at Maldon, 
the only Essex constituency which at present returns a Liberal mem- 
ber. ‘The dinner was attended by about 160 of the leading Liberals 
of the district, among whom were Mr. Sutton Western, M.P., Mr. 
J. Hardeastle, M.P., Mr. Western Wood, M.P., Mr. C. Buxton, 
M.P., Mr. Wingfield Baker, late M.P. for South Essex, Mr. Gurdon 
Rebow, late M.P. for Colchester, Sir C. Page Wood, &c. Mr. T. 
Burch Western, who occupied the chair, proposed “ Prosperity to the 
Maldon Independent Liberal Club.” He said : 

“ The country might congratulate itself on the fact that the Conservative Op- 

sition had not succeeded in displacing the eee Government in the course of 

[ast session, although they had asserted that they could readily have done so; 
for, from the large warlike armaments now maintained, and the unsettled state 
of Europe, any mismanagement on the part of this country might have produced 
complications ending in a general war. The policy of the present Government 
had been one of peace and neutrality, and so ably had they conducted the Foreign 
Department that they had created abroad a feeling of confidence in this country 
which might not have prevailed if the other party, with their known Austrian 
tendencies, had been in power. Having reviewed recent events in the various 
parts of Europe, the honourable gentleman added that we did not see such great 
changes in our own country because we did not require them, well kuowing how 
to appreciate the blessings of civil and religious liberty which we had long en- 
joyed; but there never was, perhaps, a time when it was more necessary that 
the Liberal party should be united, as the Conservatives had lately been making 
strenuous and unusual efforts to better their position, They had also been suc- 
cessful in some recent elections, a circumstance which had induced them to think 
that a reaction had taken place in their favour, although on this point he be- 
lieved they would find themselves decidedly mistaken. (Hear, hear.)” 
“The Liberal Interest in Maldon,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
Sutton Western, M.P., was then given. Mr. Sutton Western, in 
responding, said it was owing to the exertions of the Maldon Liberals 
only that the yellow flag was floating from at least one citadel in 
Essex : 

“The enlightenment, energy, and courage of the Maldon Liberals had pre- 
vented the Conservatives of the county from being as thoroughly blue from one 
end to the other as the woad-stained aborigines who first peopled the Essex 
plains, a parti-coloured but somewhat primitive race, whose principles were 
represented by the Conservatives with sufficient fidelity in the nineteenth 
ceutury. (Laughter.) He was happy to say that the results of the registration 


just completed in Maldon afforded further guarantees for the future, and the 
present powerful meeting warranted him in hoping that the Liberals of the town 
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were not only destined to uphold the cause of freedom among themselves, but 
also to stimulate their less fortunate neighbours to similar efforts. (Cheers.) 
After some facetious observations at the expense of the Maldon Conservative 
Association, concerning which he stated that he could not afford any information, 
as he did not even know whether it bad now any existence, the honourable gen- 
tleman added that there appeared to be a Nemesis hanging over Conservative 
banquets. ‘Thus Lord Derby, in his speech at the Mansion-house last spring, said 
that the Government owed its very existence to his forbearance, and that he was 
pleased to continue that existence forthe present. Yet within forty-eight hours 
of that time the noble earl’s forbearance was so completely overcome by an 
unexpected opportunity of coalescing with some of the Irish members, that he 
divided against the Government, nominally on that excellent measure the 
repeal of the paper duties, but practically on the Galway Contract. And what 
was the result? Why this self-styled toleration of the Liberal party, even with 


the adventitious aid of an angry faction, was beaten by a majority of fifteen. If 


such was the fate of the noble guest, what became of the sympathizing host ? 
Strong in the prestige of turtle and punch, what became of the Lord Mayor, whose 
zeal for political hospitality gave such an opportunity for Lord Derby’s gasconade ? 
Mr. Western Wood, who fought his Lordship in his stronghold, and whom he 
rejoiced to see present (cheers), was best able to reply to the question. The poet 
talked of a place where: 


‘ The rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melts into sorrow, now maddens to crime ;’ 


but far be it from him (Mr. Western) to say that it was the ‘ love of the turtle,’ 
accompanied or unaccompanied by punch, which, when brought into the arena 
in question, impelled the civic chieftain to give up his seat elsewhere for the pur- 
e of contesting the vacant seat for London with his honourable friend Mr. 
‘ood. (Laughter.) He (Mr. Weston) felt it to be his bounden duty to give 
his whole support to the present Government, and he could assure the member 
for the City who honoured the meeting with his presence, and whose name was 
enriched with paternal honours achieved in the cause of liberty, that he con- 
sidered it difficult to over-estimate the importance of so opportune a triumph to 
the Liberal party as that gained by the result of the City election, That contest 
occurred at a time when the ery of a Tory reaction was at its height, and when 
any credit given by Europe to such a cry would have entailed incalculable injury 
upon the influence exerted by Great Britain upou foreign affairs.” 


Mr. Gurdon Rebow proposed the health of Mr. Western Wood, 
M.P. for London. In responding, Mr. Wood said the sole reason of 
his coming forward to contest the City was his anxiety lest a seat 
filled so long by a statesman who had done so much for the Liberal 
cause as Lord Russell had done, should fall into the hands of the 
opposite party. 

“It had been remarked that the City election was a momentous event for 
the interests of the present Government and for the interests of the coun- 
try, and no doubt it was so. At the time it occurred there were, inde- 

ndent of any other considerations, several vacancies which had been created 
y the transfer of places among the Ministry; all these elections would have 

succeeded that for the City; and had the Lord Mayor been enabled to triumph 
there, the return of several of the Ministers woulu have been placed in very 
serious jeopardy. That was one important consideration, and a still farther 
one was that a defeat of the Liberals would have involved a complete change in 
the foreign policy of the country. We were perhaps selfishly interested in that 
which more particularly affected our domestic and social concerns, but he believed 
that every home question sank now into insignificance when compared with our 
foreign relations ; and if Lord John Russell on his retirement had been succeeded 
by a Conservative in the City representation, the chances would have been mate- 
rially increased that the administration of foreign affairs would have been trans- 
ferred into totally different hands. On behalf of the Liberal members o 
the House of Commons, watching their acts as he had hitherto done from 
a private station, he saw no reason to doubt that they would continue in that 
course which had won for them the approbation of the present meeting, 
If, as, alas! a rather old man, he might venture to offer a piece of advice to 
the Liberal members, he would recommend them to take a leat out of the book 
of their Conservative opponents. Unhappily, gentlemen on the Liberal side of 
the House allowed various little differences to sow division among them, while 
the Conservative party were far too wise to —_ any such discord to prevail 
among them, ‘The Conservatives did not ask whether every candidate was for 
this, that, or the other; it was simply enough for them to know that he was a 
Tory, and they voted fur him. Now, he (Mr. Wood) did not ask Liberals to 
follow so blind a doctrine as that, but he would appeal to every Liberal consti- 
tuency throughout the kingdom to be a little more tolerant of their candidates 
when they presented themselves. Let them by all means assure themselves that 
they were honestly and strictly Liberals, but let them not be hampered with 
little questions, for in many instances Liberal divisions had led to the introduc- 
tion ot a Conservative into the House. If gentlemen on the Liberal side of the 
House would also sink all minor differences, and only press forward what they 
considered of great importance at proper and fitting times, they would not find 
themselves in the difficulties in which they were occasionally placed, and they 
would not afford the right honourable gentleman, the member for North Essex, 
an opportunity of facetiously describing, as he had done recently, how on almost 
every Wednesday his party had, as the Americans would say, ‘ whipped’ the Li- 
berals. He (Mr. Wood) trusted that the Liberals would see their error in this 
respect ; in the course of his election he had avoided giving any distinct pledges 
upon any subject ; and he believed if the party with which he acted merely en- 
deavoured to carry out Liberal principles upon the broadest and widest possible 
basis, they would have no difficulty in keeping out the Tory for along time. He 
should be most happy in thinking that they could keep him out for ever. 
( Cheers.” 
Mr. Buxton, M.P., then proposed the toast of “ Civil and religious 
liberty all over the world.” He did not think that the recent events 
in America should be referred to any failure of free institutions, for 
they were simply the result of the violent hostility naturally engen- 
dered between South and North by the difference of their views on 
the great questions of slavery and protection. He feared, however, 
that there was some discouragement in watching the working of free 
institutions in Australia, 

“* He did not hesitate, strong Liberal as he was, candidly to own that experience 
did appear to show that a very broad line must be drawn between universal 
suffrage and the possession of the franchise by those classes whose position, how- 
ever humble it might be, still afforded some indication of the exercise of the virtues 
of industry, self-restraint, and prudence.” 

Freedom, however, was making steady way over the face of Europe. 
Mr. Buxton then briefly noted the advances made of late years in 
every European kingdom. In France, indeed, there had been a 


terrible and shameful disaster, but everywhere else the prospects of 
freedom were brightening. Even Austria had been compelled to 
offer a constitution to Hungary, though for very good reasons the 


cant fact that the offer of a constitution should have been made a 
such a quarter. In Italy, the liberation of Rome and Venice ouly 
was needed to make the triumph of freedom complete : 


“Upon the whole, we had this comforting truth forced upon us—that the da" 
of a was waning in Europe, and that constitutional self-government «, 
steadily making its way. He knew that the progress made was slow ate 
confessed that it was disappointing that in many cases the people did hot lay 
strong grasp on their liberties, and that they did not seem to a them quite - 
highiy as it might have been hoped they would have done; but the lesson which 
history most strongly taught statesmen was that of patience. Six centuries 
passed since Edward I. first called the burgher class to Parliament; Yet although 
he (Mr. Buxton) did not see many grey heads before him, there was hardly 
one present who had not lived in times in which the middle classes had had ¢ 
wrest from the upper classes their fair share of political power—in Which the 
Dissenters were excluded from the municipal franchise by the Test Ae 
which the Roman Catholics and Jews were shut out from their just righteg 
which 238 offences were punishable with death by the laws of England, and ia 
which free trade was abhorred and slavery maintained by the British law. With 
such experience of how long it took to effect great changes, we must not look tey 
impatiently upon the tardy steps with which other nations were treading in thy 
freedom which was new to them; but if we looked, nevertheless, at the growth gf 
representative institutions in Europe, we might say that 

‘ Freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won.’ 





(a) He believed that every Englishman, whether he were a Whig, @ 
whether he were a Tory, would rejoice in the probability that as yeurs 

there would not at length be a single nation of Christendom which would hot 
succeed in crowning itself with the blessings flowing from civil and religious freg 
dom. (Cheers.)” 

Several local toasts then brought the proceedings to a close. 

— Within two months of the death of Lord Herbert, within stijj 
less of that of Lord Eglinton, we have to record the passing away of 
another of the front rank of English statesmen. Sir James Grahay 
died at Netherby on Friday, from heart disease, from which he had 
been suffering at times for the last eighteen months. He was born a 
Netherby in 1792, the same year in which Lord John Russell was 
born, and after being educated at Westminster School and Queen's 
College, Cambridge, he commenced political life as private secretary 
to Lord Montgomerie, British Minister in Sicily, a post which he 
filled with great success. His subsequent political career is reviewed 
in another column. The deceased baronet was the eldest son of Sir 
James, the first baronet, by Lady Catherine Stewart, daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Galloway, and is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
estates by his eldest son, now Sir Frederic Ulric Graham. 

— Captain Jervis, M.P. for Harwich, delivered a lecture on Amer 
can affairs at the Town-hall of that borough on Friday. The honourable 
member commenced by adducing statistics showing the disastrous 
results to the country which must follow from a suspension of our 
traffic with America, and repeated the “wish, previously expressed 
by him in public, that Government would interfere in the quarrel for 
the sake of alleviating the otherwise inevitable distress which would 
result from a cotton famine. He then entered into a long argument 
to show that slavery had nothing to do with the point at issue be 
tween the North and South, and that, therefore, we should not be 
deterred from interfering in favour of the latter by any fear that in 
so doing we should be in any way supporting slavery. With re 
ference to the secession question, Captain Jervis maintained that the 
Southern States acted in strict accordance with the constitution of the 
United States when they wished to govern themselves. After quoting 
instances in which separate States had asserted their independence 
of the Federal Government, Captain Jervis appealed also to prece- 
dents which had been set by this country : 

“ As an instance of what our own country has done in such questions, I would 
recal to your recollection that at the time we emancipated the slaves in out 
colonies the Dutch settlers on the Cape of Good Hope objected to it, left their 
territory, and settled on the Orange River; and England had since always recog- 
nized that territory as independent. Again, as far back as the year 178), 
Ireland objected to our governing it, and carried a resolution in its Parliament 
that it only recognized the Irish Legislature and George IIL. as King of Ireland, 
and not of England. We had then undergone the sad experience of the American 
war, and we recognized that independence, and it was only by sound argument, 
and not by attempted force, that we had brought them back again, I have ea- 
deavoured to bring the question before you in three points—first, that the question 
of cotton has nothing to do with the question of slavery, and that we do not 
stand up for the North or the South; secondly, that the question of slavery is 
only introduced from interested motives; and, thirdly, that that of secession, 
which the Americans call rebellion, is simply a large population, numbering over 
seven millions and covering an area of 850,000 square miles, wishing to govern 
themselves, but are stopped by their neighbours.” 

In conclusion, Captain Jervis denied the power of the President to 
declare war or announce a blockade without the authority of Cou- 
gress, and quoted from a speech of Daniel Webster on a similar case 
twenty years ago, in support of this view. ‘The proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to Captain Jervis, which was carried 
amid hearty cheering. 

— lt appears from the monthly Board of Trade returns which were 
published on Saturday, that the falling off in our exports for last 
month, when compared with those of the corresponding month of 
1860, amounts to 2,426,448/., or nearly 18 per cent.—12 per cent. 
of which, however, is on the one item of cotton. The total exports 
for the first nine months of the year have been 93,795,332/., agaist 
101,724,346/. for the same period of last year, showing a decrease of 
7 percent. ‘Lhe principal feature in the returns relating to imports, 
is the remarkable decrease in the arrivals imported during the past 
month, which; though still nearly double those of September, 1559, 
are less than half those of 1860. 

Turspay, Ocroper 297TH. 


_— The Duke of Argyll was entertained by his tenantry a 
dinner, at Inverary, on Friday last. Dr. Colin Smith, minister © 








latter country had declined the gift. At all events, it was a signifi- 


Inverary and moderator of the General Assembly, occupied the 
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chair, and proposed the toast of the evening, “ Long Life and Pro- 
+ to the Duke of Argyll.” His Grace, in responding, said 
pag Gs occasion which brought him before his audience that day 
was simply a medium way of nag the old feudal feeling, which, 
he must say, he was lad to believe had not yet died out in the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant : 
« And he believed that the feudal element, which undoubtedly still did remain 
jn the ordi relation between landlord and tenant, was one of the great strong- 
of the liberties of this country. (Cheers.) It gave local attachment, and 





she strength of local attachment and local feeling there was and there always 
the best security against the inroads of a centralizing tyranny. He said 


this whether t 


away or not, : 
tenant was not, and could not m its own nature be, one of a merely pecuniary 


Why, even if they took the ordinary cases of leases in Scotland, which 
~~ entered upon in middle life, the chances were that he would not see the 
end of it. And he need hardly tell many of those whom he now saw present, 
that with regard to the smaller class of tenantry who had not and never had a | 
Jease in this country, their tenure had very often been much more permanent | 
than that of those who had had leases. ( Applause.) There were tenants in that | 
room who had been on this estate, he believed, for many generations—for some | 
centuries—in fact from time immemori il. i The relation between landlord and | 
tenant, therefore, whether they looked at it with reference to the large tene- | 
ments under lease, or with reference to the small tenements, was in its 
nature an almost permanent relation ; and it was impossible that in such a 
relation there should not arise, and there ought not to arise, feelings of | 
matual regard, and he might say of mutual dependence, which were 
wholly different from those which sprang from a purely mercantile trans- | 
action. (Loud cheers.) At thesame time, the observations which were made 

this subject in the press, or by writers upon political economy, ought to 
teach them that the public had an interest in the relations between the landlord 
and his tenant. Of course, the public had also an interest in the relations which 
existed between the master manufacturer and his men; and he need hardly tell 
them that in the present day some very difficult and awkward questions had | 
actually arisen between those who employed labour and those who laboured. | 
But there was something in the very permanence of the connexion, and in the | 
universality of land over the whole area of the country, which attracted and fixed 
public attention more upon the relations between landlord and tenant than in the 
relations between mere capital and labour, and it was right and natural that this 
should be so, and he thought, therefore, that on all public occasions of this sort— 
agricultural dinners where tenants and landlords met—they should not merely 
meet for the purpose of complimenting each other, however natural and right | 





such feelings might be, but that they should take that opportunity of explaining 
toeach other and of explaining to the public how far they were contributing to 
ethe general welfare of the country and performing the duty which lay upon them 
both as landlords and as tenants. (Cheers.)” 
After some observations on the agriculture, decrease of population, 
&c., of the county of Argyll, which only possessed local interest, his 
Grace spoke at some length on the American question. He con- 
sidered it to be our absolute duty to preserve a perfect neutrality 
throughout the contest, and not only so, but even to abstain to a! 
great extent from offering advice : 
“ No good whatever can arise from offering such advice as that, for example 
which was lately offered—I have no doubt with the best intentions—by the Em- 
of Russia to the contending parties in America. The answer which the 
Americans will infallibly give to any such interference will, however civilly ex- 
, Virtually amount to this: ‘We are very much obliged to you for your 
ind advice. We have no doubt that it is conceived in the best spirit and with 
the best intentions; but there is a general rule in this world that every man 
should attend to his own affairs; and there is this additional reason for doing so 
in the present case that it is quite evident that you don’t understand ours.’ That 
is the answer which, virtually, the Americans have actually given, and which I 
am convinced they will continue to give to all such counsel. Because, after all, | 
the truth is this, gentlemen, that mere general advice to compose these differ- | 
ences without any specific suggestion as to the terms upon which those differences | 
are to be adjusted, is always held by the Americans to imply indireetly, even | 
though it be not intended, that the objects for which they are contending are 
either unworthy or at least trivial and unimportant. (Hear.) Now, whatever 








} 


we may think of that contest, in fairness to our American friends we ought to | by the members of the Church themselves 


admit that no more tremendous issues were ever submitted to the dread arbitra- 
ment of war than those which are now submitted to it upon the American conti- 
neat. I do not care whether we look at it from the Northern or from the 
Southern point of view. Take the mere question of what is called the right | 
of secession. I know of no Government which has ever existed in the world 
which could possibly have admitted the right of secession from its own allegiance. 

isacurious animal in Loch Fyne which I have sometimes dredged up 
from the bottom of the sea, and which performs the most extraordinary and un- 
accountable acts of suicide and self-destruction, It isa peculiar kind of starfish, | 


hey referred to former or to present times; for whether those were | 
of this he was quite certain, that the relation of landlord and 


were all aware, were run from 19 to 20 years, that was a period which, | 


'the increase of the intelligence of that population. 


Wepnespay, Octoper 30TH. 

— The Council of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce received 
an intimation from the Board of Trade to the effect that important 
alterations in the official classification of British exports are in contem- 
—_— Tt has been represented to their Leckdion by Mr. Fon- 
slanque, chief of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
and Mr. Messenger, Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, that 
the present system of classification is in many respects faulty, and 
while including many specifications having now no commercial im- 
—— it does not provide for the registration of articles which 
1ave become of considerable importance since the list was first esta- 
blished. Owing to the modification in our tariff last year, the classi- 
fication of imports has improved, and there is therefore a favourable 
opportunity for the revision of the classification of exports also. In 
consequence of these representations the Board of Trade wish to 
receive suggestions from the principal Chambers of Commerce as to 
what changes may be desirable in the specifications of articles be- 
longing to the leading branches of our export trade. 

— “ W. W.” writes to the Zimes on the spirit of the reckless spe- 
culation which now convulses the cotton market, and which he is 
convinced, must before long, entail heavy losses on all who hold stocks 
of cotton. The speculation is based upon the supposition that the 


| home and foreign consumption of cotton for the ensuing year will be 


equal to that of last year, and that the present stock will prove in- 
acute to supply that consumption. Such, however, cannot pos- 
sibly be the case. ‘The requirements of the manufacturers have already 
decreased from thirty to fifty per cent., and yet the manufacturers’ 
product was never in worse demand. Speculators have also laid 
great stress on the foreign demand. How much it is likely to raise 
the price may be judged from the fact that the cotton trade on the 
Sontinent is so paralyzed by speculation that the falling off in the 
demand is proportionally greater than it is in this country, and 
foreigners are even now reselling their stocks of cotton in preference 
to spinning and manufacturing abroad. The speculation is at pre- 
sent carried on by ladies, clergymen, lawyers, and others not regularly 
engaged in business, who have fallen into the mania as others did into 
the railway mania of 1845: 

“ The professional cotton speculators have, I am told, retired from action, 
They know that the bubble must burst; they know that the speculation is not 
warranted and supported by the requirements of the world; nor are they blind 
to the fact that a sword of Damocles hangs over the head of the cotton specu- 
lator in the form of the American crop of cotton, which must, sooner or later 
come here. An armistice, a recognition of Southern independence by our Gallic 
friends, a few cargoes successfully ran through the blockade, will any of them 
cause an immediate collapse, and cotton, which was sold last year at 5d., and 
which is now selling at 11d., will as surely fall to its old value as the railway 
stocks did when they collapsed from the fictitious price in 1847. 

* Manchester, Oct. 26.” “Ww. W. 

— Mr. Edmund Potter, Pr@sident of the Mancester Chamber of 
Commerce, has been brought forward by the leading Liberals of Car- 
lisle, as a candidate for the representation of that city in the place of 
Sir James Graham. On Tuesday Mr. Potter addressed a large meet- 
ing of the electors, in the lecture-hall of the Atheneum, and ex- 
plained his political views. He thought the suffrage should be con- 
tinually extended, to keep pace with the increase of population and 
As to the ballot, 
he was accustomed to vote under it at various clubs. He considered 
it a great luxury to himself, and as such felt bound in some degree 
to extend it to those who stood still more in need of it than himself. 
He was in favour of the total abolition of church rates, believing 


that the apparent loss would be liberally and ungrudgingly made up 


With reference to 
American affairs, he earnestly hoped that a policy of strict non-inter- 
vention would be carried out by the country : 

“ No wish had yet been expressed to meddle with American affairs, but they 


| were beginning to feel a pressure which he feared would call out very strong 
feelings in favour of intervention for the sake of getting cotton, °1 
| best policy,’ and we should wait till we can honestly be supplied with that cotton 


* Honesty is the 


by those who are the present owners of it. The French Chamber of Commerce 
was urging « different course, which he thought was a dangerous sign. He 


, h, when brought up from the bottom of the water, and when any attempt | attributed the present secession to the disgraceful American tariff, and said that 
is made to take hold of it, immedi itely throws off all its arms, its very centre | jf the American nation had come forward and devoted five or six millions a year 


breaks up, and nothing remains of one of the most beautiful forms in nature but 
& thousand wriggling fragments. Such undoubtedly would have been the fate | 
of the American Union if its Government had admitted what is called the right | 
secession. Gentlemen, I think we ought to admit, in fairness to the Ameri- | 
cans, that there are some things worth fighting for, and that national existence | 
38 one of these. (Cheers.) And then, gentlemen, if we go to the South, if we | 
k at the matter from the Southern point of view, difficult as it may be for us 
to do so, I must say also that I am not surprised at their conduct. If they be- 
re—as they loudly proclaim that they do Petiove—that slavery is not an evil | 
which 18 to be tolerated only and brought to an end as soon as" possible, but a 
Divine institution for the benefit of mankind, to be maintained, and, if possible, 
extended, und which if it is assailed, even in a single outpost, must be defended 
to the death, then, even though the citadel of slavery be not assailed, but only an | 
ane outwork, then it is but natural that the South should rise in its | 
The health of the Duchess of Argyll and the other members of the | 
weal family was then drunk, and the proceedings terminated. 
— A new drinking-fountain, recently constructed on Tower-hill, | 
mainly at the expense of Earl Russell, was publicly opened by that 
nobleman on Monday. A very large audience had assembled on the | 


to the abolition of the slave trade we should not have had the present secession. 
It was all very well to talk about the abrogation of slavery, but he put very little 
faith in it if they would not pay for it, ‘They had no excuse; they were wealthy 
to a degree; and he believed their great wealth and easy sustenance had led to 
the present miserable spectacle of demoralization.” 

As to the cotton question as affecting us, he feared we must look 
forward to a period of serious privation, to relieve which he was con- 
vinced we must ouly look to India. 

— The rivalry between the old-omnibus and the new tram-car 
still continues to agitate the suburbs. Mr. Knell, a gentleman re- 
siding at St. John’s Wood, was summoned on ‘Tuesday at Lambeth 
Police-court for the non-payment of fourpence, the omnibus fare 
from Regent’s-cireus to the “Horns,” Kennington. The conductor 
of a Brixton omnibus stated that on Monday week Mr. Knell was a 
passenger in his omnibus, and because his driver stopped for a short 
time on the tramway in the Kenningtou-road, defendant called him a 
scamp and a blackguard, and although he told him it was not his 
fault defendant continued to abuse him. The witness also swore that 


Occasion, and Earl Russell addressed them on the benefits conferred | he had not crossed the tramway more than once, or in any way en- 


on the labouring classes by providing a good supply of pure water. 
He stated that at present there were 85 free rinking-fountains in 
ndon, but that number was insufficient for the requirements of the 
Population. It was calculated that no less than 6000 people partook 
ily of the supply from the drinking-fountain at the Exchange. Dr. 
ester and several other gentlemen also said a few words in sup- 

port of the movement. 


dangered the safety of his passengers or hindered the progress of the 
tram-car. Mr. Knell, in defence, stated that directly the omnibus 
reached that portion of the road where the tramway was laid down 
the driver kept crossing and re-crossing it, with a view to hinder and 
retard the progress of one of the tram-cars. This he did to an extent 
which so endangered the safety of the passengers that the defendant 
took the first opportunity of getting out of the omnibus. In support 
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of this statement, he called the driver of the tram-car, who deposed 
to having been delayed to nearly double his ordinary time by com- 
plainant’s omnibus, which once stopped directly in front of him so 
snddenly that he had great difficulty in avoiding a serious collision. 
The magistrate here adjourned the case, and directed that a summons 
should be taken out against both the driver and conductor of the 
omnibus. 

— The Archdeacon of Surrey held his annual visitation at Guild- 
ford, on Tuesday. In the course of a long charge he referred to the 

rincipal events affecting the Chureh which had occurred during the 
ast twelve months, briefly alluding, also, to the disastrous failure of 
the voluntary system in America. ‘The opponents of church rates had 
received a heavy blow, and an attempt to undermine the Church by 
the publication of Essays and Reviews had also signally failed. With 
reference to the revised educational code, which he earnestly hoped 
would be either withdrawn or modified, the venerable archdeacon 
stated that the average loss per annum to each school in the arch- 
deaconry would be 42/. per annum. The great defect in the code, 
however, was the absence of the religious element. 

— The last remains of the India House, in Leadenhall-street, will 
be disposed of on Monday next. ‘The sale will comprise no less than 
an acre and a half of buildings, among the component parts of which 
are 1700 doors, many of them made of solid mahogany, 200 tons of 
lead, on the roof, 2000 feet of sheet copper, 15,000 feet of York and 
Portland paving, &c. 


Tuurspay, OcToBER 31st. 


— The nomination of the candidates for the representation of Ply- 
mouth, took place yesterday. Mr. Morrison and the Hon. W. Adding- 
ton having been duly proposed and seconded, the former addressed 
the assemblage first. Commencing with the subject of Reform, he 
expressed himself in favour of granting some share of political power 
to the working classes, but not to an extent at all approximating to 
universal suffrage. He would rather give the franchiseto those who 
had proved themselves qualified to possess it by their honesty, industry, 
and sobriety. Though for a long time opposed to the ballot, he had 
recently been convinced that it was the only means of séeuring purity 
of election. He believed that there was no party in the State which 
had done so much for the poor during the last fifty years as the Church, 
and he was therefore desirous of strengthening the Church by re- 
moving all abuses connected with it, and above all, church rates, 
which only served to engender ill feeling wherever it was attempted 
to levy them. He objected, on the whole, to the new Minute; the 
system of examination proposed by which, was not, he thought, cal- 
culated so to train the minds of the children “that after they had 
learnt to read, they miglit be enabled to acquire knowledge by them- 
selves.” On the great question of oug national expenditure, he was 
convinced that it ought to be reduced, but in what way it could be 
done, was not very clear. A reconstruction of the Board of Admi- 
ralty was, he thought, one of the most necessary steps to the attain- 
ment of such a desirable result. As to foreign policy, he should 
heartily support that pursued by the present Government. The 
Honourable W. W. Addington then spoke. In briefly alluding to the 
disturbed state of the Continent, he said he thought it would not 
be possible to reduce our army or navy, but that the only way to 
obtain a reduction of the estimates, would be by rigid vigilance and 
scrutiny of each vote by the representation of the people. After ex- 

ressing his dislike to the ballot, he referred to the New Education 
Minute, which he strongly disapproved of, principally because it broke 
faith with the national schoolmasters. He could not agree to the 
unconditional abolition of church rates, but would support any rea- 
sonable compromise. On the conclusion of Mr. Addington’s address, 
a show of hands was taken, and was declared by the Mayor to be in 
favour of Mr. Addington. A poll was then demanded on behalf of 
Mr. Morrison, and the proceedings terminated. 

— A public meeting was held at Ayr on Monday, for the purpose 
of vasiialne what steps should be taken to express the respect so 
generally entertained for the memory of the late Earl of Eglinton, 
the Marquis of Ailsa in the chair. Colonel Fenris Hamilton, in pro- 
posing the first resolution, spoke of the wide-spread popularity of the 
deceased Earl, and dwelt especially on his promptitude in attending to 
every communication he received, no matter from whom it might 
come, high or low, and whatever the subject might be, important or 
trivial. Mr. Oswald proposed the second resolution, and remarked 
that he had never seen full-grown men in Scotland shedding tears 
before he attended Lord Egiinton’s funeral. Lord Ardmillan pro- 
posed that some permanent expression of their feelings should be 
decided upon. Several different suggestions with reference to the 
nature of the memorial were made, the Marquis of Ailsa proposing an 
educational institution, Lord Colville a sailor’s home, and Major 
Hamiltona public park. Eventually, however, this point was reserved 
for the division of the majority of the subscribers. 

— The jubilee meeting of the National Society for the Education 
of the Children of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church was held on Tuesday, at Worcester. Lord Calthorpe pre- 
sided, and there were also present the bishop of the diocese, Lord 
Lyttleton, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir John Pakington, the Right 
Hon. C. B. Addesley, M.P., Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., Mr. New- 
degate, M.P., Sir John Ratcliff, the Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke, 
the Rev. Dr. Miller, &e. &c. The Rev. L. Taitiett read the report, 
from which it appeared that 

“ The number of schools in the union had been steadily increasing, until they 
now amounted to 11,725, containing upwards of 1,100,000 children, the whole 
number of Church schools being 25,000. The building grants by the society 
amounted to 372,579. Since the society had devoted its attention to — 


colleges it had spent 54,000/. in the erection of 23 of these institutions. It ha 





also spent 218,000/. in the maintenance of its own training colleges, fram eian 
had gone forth 8500 teachers. Diocesan inspectors had also a vila 
and other means of making education effective adopted. Altogether, Pr en 
had spent no less a sum than 700,000/. in the cause of education. Its ; "7 
was only 14,0007. a year, a sum far below its necessities.” == 
The Bishop of Worcester moved the first resolution, which ex 

the thankfulness of the meeting for the Divine blessing which hag 
attended the efforts of the National Society during fifty years, }jy 
referred to the revised code in the following terms : 

“Without making any lengthy remarks upon the revised code, he mj 
perhaps say that from what he had heard and seen there were two points jp 
which materially affected the society. ‘The first was that under the most favour. 
able circumstances no school could obtain so much aid under the new as “ 
the old code; in fact, it seemed to have been the object to diminish the 
previousiy granted out of the public funds for education. The second point hag 
reference to religious education. The report of the Royal Commissioners 
mended that the amount of support given to the various schools should 4 
principally upon the proficiency of the scholars in the three elementary b 
of education—reading, writing, and arithmetic. This suggestion the Commits 
of Privy Council had taken Up, and they had even gone beyond it, for they made 
all support depend upon proficiency in these elementary branches. In ‘this hy 
could not but see a great blow struck at the religious education of the youth ¢ 
the country, for, though managers of schools would doubtless devote 
attention to religious education, their greatest attention would naturally jy 
devoted, first of all, to that secular education which was necessary to seca 
their grants.” 

Sir John Pakington moved the second resolution : 

“That this meeting desires to record its deep conviction that, although th 

voluntary efforts of the clergy and laity have been largely subsidized by thy 
portion of the Parliamentary grant which has fallen to the share of the Church 
of England schools, there is still urgent need of the sustained and extende 
operations of the National Society.” 
After briefly sketching the Parliamentary history of the educatiog 
grant, Sir John explaimed fully the principal recommendations em. 
bodied in the report of the Royal Commissioners. They had stated 
that while Government assisted 6800 schools, containmg 917,00) 
scholars, it left unassisted 15,700 schools with 671,000 scholar, 
besides private schools, and that to carry out the present systey 
throughout the country would require at least 1,300,000/. per annum, 
or, including capital grants, 2,100,000/. ‘They recommended that 
local rates should be appropriated for educational purposes. When 
Mr. Lowe moved the Education Estimates in July, he declared the 
intention of Government to reject the recommendation as to the aps 
propriation of local rates, but promised that a revised code, founded 
upon the report of the Commission, should soon be laid on the table, 
That revised code was not laid on the table till the very last day of 
the Session, a course by which Parliament was deprived of its legiti. 
mate functions on the matter, and, in his opinion, it was not founded 
in any way upon the report of the Commission : , 

“ But, while all he had said might tend to the opinion that he was opposed t 
the present system of education, he desired to say that he was not antagonistic 
to it on its own merits. He believed it had done great good, and until a better 
system were produced he was prepared to support it. Whether it was the best ar 
not the best he was not going to dispute for a moment, but what he intended 
say to the Government was, ‘ Are you prepared to give us a better system d 
education? If not, then we will adhere to the one we now have, althongh itis 
defective.” He had no objection to the administration of the system being made 
more simple, provided it was equally effective; nor had he any objection to its 
being made more economical under the same conditions ; but what he objected » 
was the pretence of simplicity and of economy, without the reality of them. The 
sole object of the Government was, he believed, to reduce the expenditure fer 
education—rather a question of small expenditure than of effective education.” 
Under these circumstances, Sir John concluded there was mor 
necessity than ever for the efforts of the society. ‘The resolution was 
seconded by Sir Stafford Northcote, who said he thought it would be 
far better if all discussion on the educational code were to be de 
ferred until after the opening of Parliament, when the matter would 
be discussed as a public question, and a full explanation would, 1 
doubt, be given by the responsible minister for the department of 
education. He thought Sir John Pakington had been too much dis 
posed to look on the dark side of the question. The great things 
that had been done for education during the last fifty years inde 
pendently of Government aid ought to make them hopeful for the 
future. 

“ In that time they had carried three great points: first, they had establishel 

in the minds and convictions of the people the certainty that education was § 
benefit the people were entitled to at their hands, and that they ought freely & 
bestow upon them; second, that that education would be useless, or even mi 
chievous, if it was not an education founded on religion; and, third, that the 
religious education to be given by the country should not be a general, or what 
wus called a comprehensive religion, but that it should be a religious educatios, 
given by each Church and each denomination throughout the country, accord 
ing to its convictions and principles, These great principles were so well esta 
blished and were so thoroughly possessed by the public mind that they would ni 
be let go again, whatever might be the course of those in authority. And, there 
fore, when he heard it stated that the new code would have a tendency to place 
religion in a secondary position, he at once threw aside the idea that in ths 
country now anything could place religion in a secondary place. If there was 
be any such change, if the meaning of the new code really was that Government 
would do nothing for any but secular education to be given to the children, thea 
all he could say was that the effect would not be to put religion in a secondary 
position, but to put Government in a secondary position, by occupying themselves 
with the secondary part of education, while the primary and more important pst 
was left to those who had the power to determine tpat the education give yy 
them, and that they only could give, should be a reli¢*ous education.” 
The Right Honourable C. B. Addesley, M.P., moved a resolution 
expressing the obligations under which the to'vn of Birmingham felt 
itself towards the Society. He earnestly recommended that Society 
to the support of his audience, reminding them that all Government 
aid was but supplementary, and that if the National Society withdre# 
from the work, all that supplementary aid would be withdrawn 100, 
and the whole system of education would come to a stop: 

‘* As he understood it, the principles of this National Society were these three 
—first, the voluntary agency and management of national education; 
that the basis of this education of the poor must be religion; and, t 
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—_ ‘ " 
the education of the poorest was the primary object of the system. And he 
conceived that the spirit of the revised scheme of public grants was iu 
accordance with those three principles. He did not think that the plan was 
he did not know that it was practicable, and he saw much in the details 
that would require alteration, but in those three points the spirit of the change 
was consistent with that of the National Society. What greater livel could there 
be upon the clergy and managers of schools than to suppose that because the 
examination of the Government Inspectors was only directed to secular matters, 
would therefore neglect to inculcate the great truths of religion? And as 
to the paying for results, he would remind Sir John Pakington that the system 
of ying, by results was to apply to the minimum of education ‘ the three R's,’ 
pot to the maximum, and that it would therefore enable most of the 16,000 
schools mentioned by Sir John Puakington as not being now in the receipt of 
aid from Government to obtain their share of the public grant. For if a school 
could not show a result in those elementary subjects, then, surely, it could 
scarcely be called a school.” 
Mr. Newdegate, M.P., seconded the resolution, and » vote of thanks 
to the chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 

— General Peel, who has represented Huntingdon for thirty years, 
was on Wednesday last presented by his constituents with his por- 
trait, which is to be hung in'the 'Town-hall by the side of the portrait 
of Lord Chief Baron Pollock. General Peel was afterwards enter- 
tained at dinner in the Town-hall, the Duke of Manchester, the Lord 
Chief Baron Pollock, Lord Robert Montagu, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Baring, M.P., Mr. Fellowes, M.P., the Earl of Sandwich, &c., being 

resent. ‘The toast of the evening having been given, General Peel 
returned thanks. After expressing his deep sense of gratitude for 
the confidence manifested in him by his constituents during thirty 
years, he entered at some length into the present state of political 
affairs. Alluding to his separation from those who cail themselves 
the followers of Sir Robert Peel, he said : 

“ It may be imagined that I had some reason to doubt the policy that he had 
adopted, or that I had less affectionate regard for his memory. It is not my in- 
tention to enter into a discussion of that policy, far less to speak of my attach- 
ment to the individual. I have only to say that I have acted as I think and 
feel confident he would have done had his life been spared. (Cheers.) I will 
oaly say that the moment the great Conservative party—I will not say adopted 
or accepted—but no sooner did they admit that the great commercial policy 
which he had introduced was not to be changed, there was no longer any ditfer- 
ence between us. (Hear hear.)” 

On the foreign policy of the two great political parties, General Peel 
expressed himself thus : 

“T know it is the fashion of the Liberal party to laud to the skies the foreign 

licy of the Government, and to make invidious comparisons between the Go- 

vernment of Lord Palmerston and that of Lord Derby. It is true their policy is 
the same, but they say Lord Derby was not able to maintain the peace of the 
country, and Lord Palmerston has. There is a great difference between main- 
taining peace and preventing the first outbreak. 
tion on the part of Earl Russell in 1858 would have been as ineffectual as that of 
Earl Malmesbury. But looking at the proud position of England, and the moral 
influence she possesses with other countries, yet she was detested by every other 
nation under the sun. (ear, hear,) No doubt she has respect paid to her 
wealth and the power which she always commands ; but it is respect accompanied 
with distrust and terror, and not accompanied with regard and esteem. We were 
all told not long ago to look for other alliances and turn away from France. But 
I ask you where they are? I ask you, are not other countries rather seeking an 
alliance with France than with us. Whence proceeds all this distrust? Depend 
upon it, no man is hated by everybody without some cause, either from jealousy 
or from overbearing treatment in dealing with others.” 
The Earl of Malmesbury and Admiral Walcott, M.P., were present 
atthe meetingof the South Avon Agricultural Society at Curistchurch 
on Tuesday. Admiral Walcott expressed a hope that the American 
contest might be terminated by the establishment of a Southern Re- 
public, and Lord Malmesbury directed his remarks almost exclusively 
to the subject of the volunteer force. 


— The trial of John Curran, the cabman charged with an assault | 


with intent on Miss Louisa Jolly, at Dublin, was concluded on Wed- 
nesday. The case was tried before Mr. Justice Ball and Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, and occupied five days, having commenced on Friday. Miss 
Jolly and her brother repeated the evidence they had given at the 
police-court. She positively identified Curran as the man who com- 
mitted the outrage. Agnes Wyles, a woman of the town, deposed 
she had seen Mr. Jolly take the cab for his sister, and recognized the 
prisoner as the cabman. She also swore that the statement she had 
made to the police to the eflect that she was at Holyhead on the 
night of the outrage was false. It was the weck before that she was 
at Holyhead. ‘Tis witness, however, was distinctly proved to be 

ilty of perjury by four witnesses, who swore to having seen her on 

ard the Holyhead steamer on the night of the outrage, and she was 
accordingly committed to take her trial on that charge. For the de- 
fence, several other cabmen who lodged in the same house with 
Curran were called to prove that he was at home between nine and 
ten o’clock on the night of the outrage, but their evidence was not 
satisfactory, and one of them admitted that he had subscribed to a 
fund raised among the eabmen for Curran’s defence. On W ednesday 
Mr. Justice O’Brien summed up the evidence minutely. The jury 
returned a verdict of Guilty, and the prisoner was sentenced to two 
Years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


Fripay, NovemMsBer Ist. 

— A Tory demonstration took place at Worcester on Wednesday, 
the oecasion being the anniversary of the City of Worcester Conser- 
vative Association. Sir G. A. H. Lechmere presided, and there were 
present the Earls of Shrewsbury and ‘Talbot, Viscount Stanley, M.P., 
the Right Honourable Sir J. Pakington, M.P., the Honourable F. 
Lygon, M.P., the Honourable W. Coventry, and Mr. Johnson, the 

mservative candidate for the city. Mr. Lygon, in proposing the 
Army and Navy, pointed to America as an example of what this 
Country might come to if those who were desirous of revolutionizing 
Our justitutions were to succeed in their object. Viscount Stanley 
responded on behalf of the army, and the Karl of Shrewsbury and 


Talbot for the navy. Captain Candler proposed the House of Lords, 
and Lord Shrewsbury and Talbot responded. 

“ The House of Lords, he said, was an institution highly valued, and if he 
might be allowed to say so, deservedly esteemed by the nation. It had often 
been said by noisy democrats and clamorous republicans that the House of 
Lords was of no use. True, they were not at liberty to tax the people, but they 
were in their place to protect their rights and to preserve the institutions of the 
country; and he must remind them that the Barons of England were the first to 
grant liberties to the people. Their privileges had not been given to them for 
their own personal benefit, but for the sake of maintaining those institutions 
which their forefathers had handed down to them. Reference had been made by 
previous speakers to the unhappy contention that was going on on the other side 
of the Atlantic. (//ear.) In America they saw democracy on its trial, and they 
saw how it failed. (//ear.) He was afraid the result would show that the 
separation of the two great sections of that country was inevitable, and those 
who lived long enough would, in his opinion, see an aristocracy established in 
America. He would not say an aristocracy of dukes and earls, but an aristocracy 
of some sort or other, so great was the necessity of having a middle state between 
democracy and despotism. (//ear, hear.) With regard to the present Govern- 
ment, he said they had kept themselves in power by advocating one set of prin- 
ciples and practising another, Lord Palmerston had been connected with every 
party that had been in office in his time, and he likened him to a successful poli- 
tical Blondin Waughter), who from his political tight-rope looked down from the 
giddiest heights, only caring to keep himself where he was.” 

The next toast was “The House of Commons,” which was re- 
sponded to by Sir John Pakington, who was‘enthusiastically received. 
He said the Tories were often asked why they complained of the pre- 
sent state of aflairs when they had a Conservative statesman for 
Prime Minister. He believed this to be strictly true. Lord Pal- 
merston had not forgotten the principles he had imbibed when a 





And I believe that any media- | 





Tory, but he could not trust Lord Palmerston’s Conservative 
| opinions, for the simple reason that Lord Palmerston did not trust 
ithem himself. Lord Palmerston might have been a reluctant party, 
| but still he was a party both to the Reform Bill of 1860 and to the 
| reckless and ruinous Budget of the same year. 

“ And what had they seen in the Session of Parliament lately closed? They 
| had seen a very similar proceeding enacted. They had again seen the finances of 
| England ruinously and recklessly dealt with, and he was sorry to say they had 
| seen a statesman of high private character coming down to the House of Commons 

week after week speaking against measures which his more democratic friends 
and allies had introduced, and then walking into the lobby and voting for the 
| very propositions which he condemned, (* Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) This was 
}a very dangerous state of things, when men of Conservative feelings were so 
| bound and fettered by party connexions with men of very different opinions from 
themselves, that they were no longer able to maintain that high character for 
| houesty, consistency, and public principle which ought to be the leading 
| characteristics of the Briish statesman. (oud cheers.) He (Sir John Pa- 
| kington) wanted to see this state of things put an end to. (//fear, hear.) It was 
and he wished to see a restoration of that honest 
| line of principle from which they would be able to know, when they saw on 
| which side of the Chamber a gentleman ranked himself, what were really the 
feelings and principles by which he guided his political actions. And he would 
|} remind them, as the previous speaker (Mr. Baker) had done, that we had at this 
moment before us a warning which ought to bid us beware how we continued to 
play fast and loose with democratic principles. Let them look across the Atlantic, 
| and they would there see the sudden and extraordinary collapse of that attempt 
| to promote and increase the happiness and welfare of mankind by governing them 
on the principles of extreme democracy. (//fear.) That great Republic had 
fallen to pieces. It was rent and torn by civil war. Some of the finest provinces 
|in the world were being devastated by unjustifiable bloodshei—brother was 
| arrayed aguinst brother, parent against child were tighting—and what were they 
| fighting for? There was one great principle which they might have had in an- 
tagonism: the North ‘You Southern people are the 
|owners of slaves, and we do battle with you to put an end to slavery.’ 
(Cheers.) But they had not said so; they could not say so; for though 
|the Northerners did not hold slaves, they had sanctioned slavery, and they 








| unwholesome, it was unsafe ; 


might have sat x 


| were not waging this horrible war in order to put an end to the evils of 
jslavery. (//ear, hear.) His belief was that, from President Lincoln down- 
wards, there was not a man in America who would ventare to tell them that he 
jreally thought it possible that by the force of circumstances the North could 
| hope to compel the South: to again join them in constituting the | nited States. 
| It was altogether hopeless, and it was shocking to see a war waged with so little 
eanse, for it was his sincere belief that the real instigation for this terrible war 
| was the shame they felt that the world should witness the disruption of that 
| great experiment. (//ear hear.)” 

After some further remarks on the same subject, Sir John concluded 
by defining the great function of the Conservative party to be the 
prevention of unnecessary innovation when in opposition, and the 
promotion of improvements when in office. ; 

— The polling for the election of a member for Plymouth took 
lace on ‘Thursday. Mr. Morrison, the Liberal candidate, took the 
ead from the first, and at the close of the poll the numbers were : 
Morrison, 1179; Addington, YS4. 

— The long-anticipated ceremonial of the opening of the new 
Library at the Middle lemple by the Prince of Wales, took place on 
Thursday, on which occasion also his Royal Highness was called to 
the Bar by the Society of the Middle Temple. The new Library, the 
first stone of which was laid by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris in 1558, is 
ninety-one feet long by forty-two feet wide aud seventy-two high, 
and cost, including the purchase of the greater portion of the site, 
about 27,000/. The most extensive preparations had been made by 
the Benchers for the occasion. Fountain-court was converted into 
an immense pavilion, beautifully decorated and carpeted, Between 
it and the hall was a brilliantly illuminated canvas corridor, and 

both pavilion and corridor were elaborately adorned with trophies of 
fl us, statuary, mirrors, exotic plants, &c. Shortly before two, the 
| Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and the Lord Chief Baron, 
all members of the Inn, arrived, and were followed by a large number 
lof distinguished guests, among whom were the Duke of Cambridge, 
| Lord Cranwortl, Justices Byles, Blackburn, Keating, and Willes, 
Barons Channel and Martin, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, Lord Clyde, &. &c. At two o’clock 
precisely the Prince of Wales arrived, aud was met by a guard of 
honour composed of eighty rank and file of the Devil’s Own, His 
Royal Highness then proceeded to the new Parliament chamber, 
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. . a 
where a Parliament having been formed, he was called to the Bar, | The curé of the village having remarked that he was of great intel. 
and subsequently elected a Bencher. A procession was then formed | gence, gave him some instruction. The lad made such rapid progress that at 


to the Library, the Prince of Wales and the Treasurer, Mr. Ande 
son, Q.C., leading the way. 


son, was then performed at the Temple Church. 


reviously arranged, there were no speeches, and after the usu: 
oyal toasts had been honoured, the Prince of Wales rose, an 


said, “Gentlemen, I wish all prosperity to the profession, and I give 


you ‘Domus.’” His Royal Highness then left the hall amid lou 
cheering, and the remainder of the evening was spent by the assemble 


guests in securing a large collection of works of art and scientific 


objects which were exhibited at a conversazione in the Library. 


Che Caurt. 


Wirnpsor Caster, Oct. 26.—The Queen, with Princess Alice, rod 


out on horseback this morning, attended by the Lady in Waiting, 


Lord Harris, Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Colonel Biddulph. 
Oct. 27.—The Queen and Prince Consort, Princess Alice, Princes 


Helena, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, and the 
Princess of Hohenlohe, the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, and 


A short address from the members of | ; i : 

the Society to his Royal Highness was then read, and the Prince, in Re 
reply, declared the Library to be opened. A short service, specially 
composed for the occasion by the Master of the Temple, Dr. Robin- 
At four o’clock, 
750 guests sat down to a splendid banquet. As there was only room 
for 250 in the hall, 500 were accommodated in the pavilion. As 


age of seventeen he was received into the ecclesiastical college, after 


™ | severe examination, At the age of twenty he was Professor of Theology, 


the 
a 
He was raised to the dignity of Archbiahp 
of Chambéry at the age of fifty-seven, and has consequently held the see ¢ 
two years.—Galignant. veaty- 
New Move or Travetiine at Ortey.—On Saturday night the inhabit. 
ants of the usually quiet town of Otley were astonished by the arrival, along thy 
highway, of a steam carriage and a party of gentlemen (among whom wag 
Salt, jun., of Saltaire), from Leeds, en route to Shipley. ‘The ostler at the White 
Horse Hotel, where the engine, after uttering a shrill and piercing cry ag if for 
il | assistance, was “ put up," was seen busily engaged in carrying buckets of water ig. 
d | stead of the customary “ hay and corn,” to supply the steam “ horse,” and the 
novelty of the scene was ad:niringly witnessed by hundreds of persons, who on the 
d departure of the carriage gave several loud cheers. 
EXTRAORDINARY CAPTURE OF A PickrocKET.—Long before the arriyy 
d | of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at the Temple, Fleet-street and the 
Strand were densely crowded in parts where a view of the illustrious visita 
might be obtained, but more particularly near the entrance and at Temple-bar, 
No order having been issued to stop the traffie, the danger and confusion of the 
crowd were great, during which the light-fingered gentry were by no meansj 
the cries being very frequent after lost watches and other property. The 
shopkeepers, evidently alive to the fact, had the precaution to close theip 
premises for some time. If such had not been done the result might hay 
been serious, as the crush and confusion at one time were very violent, Tus 
as the royal carriage appeared in sight, and every one seemed bent on ob, 
taining a view of its illustrious occupant, a loud shout was raised near Ch 7 
lane of “Stop thief.” It appeared that a gentleman was quietly standing on the 
pavement, when a man, attired as a costermonger, suddenly, and with 
boldness, snatched his watch from his pocket and made off, the gentleman ig 
trying to capture him falling to the ground. The thief, with great tact, ang 


e 


S 


the Domestic Household, attended divine service this morning in the | evidently aided by his companions, made his way round the carriages, and got ag 


Private Chapel. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windso 
officiated. 

Oct. 28.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, rode out o1 
horseback this morning, attended by the Lady in Waiting, Lor 
Charles Fitzroy, Colone] Biddulph, and Major Elphinstone. 

Ocr. 30.—Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Viscount Pal 
merston, rode out on horseback this morning, attended by the Lady in 
Waiting, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Kingscote. 


r | far as Twining’s bank, when a cabman, in flourishing his whip, caught the may 
round the throat with it, and it fastened on him so tightly that it not 

| pulled him up, but almost strangled him. He was captured, and the w 

] | found on him. 

Tue ENGLIsH IN Parts.—I must candidly confess that my own impressions 
of my countrymen abroad did not by any means tally with those of G. U., whois 
so very sensitive for the honour of his fellow-subjects. When I strolled up the 
1 Champs Elysées, if amid the crowd of natives in lacquered boots, dress coats, and 
>| the other etcetera appertaining to the full mufti in which Parisians will a 
abroad before dinner—if, I say, I observed a particularly manly-looking fellow ig 


Oct. 31.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess | a light lounging coat and lace-up boots, I was pretty sure to find, on looking into 


Alice, rode out on horseback this morning. ; 
Marchioness of Ely, Lord Methuen, Lieutenant-Colonel Kingscote 
and the Equerries mn Waiting. 


Piiscellaucaus. 


In attendance were the 


his honest face, that he was a young Englishman. If a brighter young Hebe than 
usual passed by, in * maiden meditation fancy free,” it was sure to be a dear 
young English girl. Amid the arid faces of the Parsian fair, to my eye the bri 
cheek of our English rose was as the waters of some oasis to the traveller 

the dreary desert, They might have had round hats, but what of that ? I am quite 
sure they were not “ battered,” and also certain that they crowned the face with 
more grace than the best bonnet of Paris would have done. It is pretty well con- 
ceded that the young Englishman is the best dressed man in the world (a fact 


’ 


Powerrvut Execrric Cou.—The Abbé Moigno, the talented editor of the | which G. U. evidently does not know); but I mean toassert, what will doubtless 


Paris Cosmos, states that on the 9th ultimo he saw M. Rhumkorff pierce instan- 


be contested—that the English gentlewoman carries the palm for ease and simple 


taneously, with his induction coil, giving off sparks upwards of seventeen inches | elegance of her attire—Once a Week. 


in length, a mass of glass nearly two inches thick. This is one of the most 
astonishing experiments yet performed with that immensely powerful in- 
strument. 

Tue CHartnc-cross Rattway Bripce — On Thursday, the five iron 
cylinders nearest the Middlesex side were completed above the level of high water, 

and are now being filled in with brickwork and masonry. The extension of the 
suspension pier on the same side of the water and the construction of the abut- 
ment have been commenced. On the Lambeth side the lattice work which assists 
in supporting the roadway has been carried out some distance beyond the 
suspension pier, and the greater portion of the girders between the shore and the 
pier have been fixed. The greatest activity prevails in order to forward the works 
while the genial weather lasts. 

Tue Roap Murver.—The following inscription has been placed in Coulston 
churchyard, on the tombstone raised to the memory of the murdered infant 
Saville Kent: “To the memory of Francis Saville Kent, thedearly loved son of 
Samuel Saville and Mary Drewe Kent, who was cruelly murdered at Road, June 
30, 1860, aged three years and ten months. * Shall not God search this out? for 
he knoweth the secrets of the heart.’”—Bath Chronicle. 

SALE or THE ForEIGN Orrice.—There was on Monday a sale by auction on 
an extensive scale of the materials composing the dingy building of Downing-street, 
which has hitherto been used as the Foreign Office, and which is now to be forth- 
with removed for the proposed public offices’-extension. On the south of Down- 
ing-street whole streets have vanished within the last few weeks, and more are 
to be forthwith sacrificed, in order that there may be as little delay as possible in 
commencing the new works. Yesterday’s sale was conducted on the premises by 
Mr. Glasier, the materials disposed of consisting of 2,000,000 stock bricks, a 
large quantity of slates, plain tiles, timber in roofs, floors, &c., gilt, moulded, and 

er doors, mahogany, plate-glass, and other sashes and frames, upwards of 20 
tons of lead in flats, paving, staircases, stoves, and fixtures and fittings of all 
kinds. Some of the materials fetched good prices. 

A Runaway Train.—An accident of a very singular nature took place on 
Wednesday on the Newport, Abergevenny, and Hereford line of railway, a short 
distance from the Pontypool-road station. It appears that the conductor of the 
morning passenger train from Monmouth to Hereford, as soon as he arrived at 
Pontypool-road, left the engine—for some reason or other which as yet remains 
unexplained—and went on to the platform, without taking the precaution of even 
leaving the fireman in charge. The train was at a standstill, and the pressure of the 
breaks removed, but it unfortunately happened that the driver in shutting off the 
steam omitted to completely close the regulator. Further steam was generated, 
and the engine, with the two carriages attached to it, and in waich luckily 
there were only nine passengers, moved away from the platform, gradually 
increasing in speed as the motion of the train further opened the valve. 
The passengers, finding that they were left entirely without the guidance 
of the driver, became naturally alarmed, and made the most frantic attempts 
to leave their perilous position. The engine proceeded along the line in 
the direction of Newport for about a mile, the momentum of the train augment- 
ing the rate of speed till it reached about sixteen miles an hour, when it came in 

view of a goods engine shunting on the line near a place called Cold-y-grie. It 
ran into the ballast engine with considerable force, causing great injuries to the 
ironwork of both engines. Happily the passengers, although much frightened, did 
not sustain, beyond some contusions on the face and limbs, injuries of such a 
nature as to prevent them from proceeding on their journey. 

Kino’s Cottece.—The evening classes of the college have commenced the 
work of their seventh year with a success not inferior to that of any previous 
session. Not less than 488 students have entered during the first fortnight, and 
the number is still intreasing daily. 

Tre ArcubBisHor oF CHAMBERY.—The new Cardinal, Mgr. Billiet, Arch- 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “‘ Frrenp or Inpra,” and “ OvERLAND Freenp or Inpta,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
UGE OE CIE scsnnssncunganicersnactuinanniniions £2 10s. 


e) —~ 
POSTSCRIPT. 
———_— 
FRANCE. 
Tue Paris correspondent of the Glove states : 
“The Commissioners charged with regulating the ultimate settle. 
ment of Mexican liabilities for France is M. de Saligny ; while Spain 
nominates, in the person of Don Jose Quali y Rente, a personage 
known to be free from any sympathies with Miramon or his party, 
anda thorough Liberal—an appointment which goes far to dissipate 
the apprehension that the entry of Spanish troops on the territory 
would be merely a reactionary movement for the restoration of the 
old abuses, against which the country had been struggling for near 
a quarter of a century.” 
He also gives the following important intelligence from Russia: 
Tn addition to Russia’s troubles about her serfs, her University 
of Petersburg, and her Polish recaleitrants, there is on foot an agita 
tion not only in her Baltic provinces of Finland, at Helsingfors, Abo, 
Vasa, Wiborg, &c. &c., but all along the coast of Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia—German-speaking provinces, full of commercial spirit, 
rich in agriculture, and far more advanced than Muscovy proper in 
all that involves civilization. At Revel, at Riga, and Mittau, the de 
mand for constitutional privileges and provincial assemblies is rife; 
and a letter from Stockholm, Oct. 24, in the Frankfort Journal, de- 
scribes the movement as progressive. It was the mad Czar Paul L 
wiio abolished these local immunities, and the present Russian Go 
| vernor, Italiski Saawarrow, has reported on the necessity of restoring 
them.” 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Frrpay Evenine. 


Ture has been increased ease in the Money Market this week, and it 
was generally expected that the Bank would yesterday reduce their rate 
of discount, the terms in the open market being only 24 to & per cent., 
or nearly 1 per cent. below the Bank. No alteration, however, was 
made, in consequence, probably, of the still unsatisfactory position of 
financial affairs in France. On the Stock Exchange hove was al 
abundant supply of capital, and loans on Government securities have 
been offered at 14 per cent. 





——< Chambéry, now seventy-nine years of age, is the son of a farmer of 
La Chapelle, in Savoy, and up to the age of fifteen was employed as a shepherd. 


To-day, the lst of November, being the day appointed for the half- 
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yearly balance at the Bank of England, the Stock Exchange has been 


: s have again improved, the abundance of money inducin 

me ag fh investment. Consols left off paneer afternoon at 93 
for Money and the present Account, showing a rise on the week 
of a quarter per cent. he next settlement is fixed for the 5th of 
ber, and the last price for that period was 93$ 938. Exchequer 
Pills and other Government securities had also been in good demand, 
especially India Five per Cents., which are again higher, at 1054 1054. 
The Ru jee Paper Stocks have improved to 98 the Five per Cents, and 

105 the Five and a Half per Cenis. 


The principal feature in Foreign Stocks has been a rise in Mexican, 
on the publication of the terms of the proposed intervention in 


hich it appears that the rights of the bondholders are to 
be fully maintained. Compared with last Friday, the price yesterday 
was nearly 2 per cent. higher. Buenos Ayres bonds have inproved 
on the reported defeat of General Urquiza, and Venezuelan on the 
acceptance, by General Paez, of the head of the Government. In the 
latter case, it 1s considered especially satisfactory that he has appointed 
Sefior Rodriguez (well known in England) to the Ministry of Finance, 
Turkish Six per Cents have declined on the discouraging accounts 
from Constantino le. ; 

Railway stocks have generally improved, the traffic returns being 
comparatively favourable. Lancashire and Yorkshire has been espe- 
cially in demand and scarce in the market, the late sales in this stock 
having been chiefly for the account, while the purchases in it were for 
immediate delivery. Midland and Caledonian have also been in re- 
quest and firm. _ south Eastern has shown the chief heaviness, closing 
at a further decline of about g half per cent. waa 

In the Colonial dopant ment Indian guaranteed descriptions continue 
to improve. Great Western of Canada shares have also been inquired 


Mexico, by W 


r. 
Foreign Railways are steady, and in some cases show a fractional 
improvement. American Securities have generally declined. An active 
demand has prevailed for St. John del Rey and United Mexican 
Mining Shares, and a considerable advance has taken place in both de- 
scriptions. 

There has been only one arrival of specie of any importance this 
week, viz. the Shannon, from the West Indies, with 164,000/. in silver, 
and 91,000/. in gold. ‘The exports comprise the Mooltan, to Bombay, 
with 239,000/.; the Persia oad Edinburgh, to New York, with 74,8877, 
and about 50,0002. to Spain. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCT. 29. 


Bankrupts.—Henry Parish Simonds, Charles-place, Hertford-road, Kingsland, 
Idbeater—Edwin Alfred Colwell, High Holborn, milliner—Arthur Silbert Denny, 
en, Oxford-street, engineer — Joseph Forster, King’s College-road, St. 
John's-wood, commercial traveller—Watson James Dickinson, Friar-street, Black- 
friars-road, coffee-house keeper—Richard Hodson, Marlborough-road, St. John’s- 
wood, secretary to an insurance office—William Plimley, Shepherd's Bush, market 
— Pentecost, Lewisham-street, Westminster, beershop-keeper—Job 
rkins, Angel-court, Skinner-street, City, journeyman printer—Kobert Bacon, 
Blackmore, Essex, publican—Samue! Stanger, Church-street, Bethnal-green, grocer 
—Jane Fyffe and William Thomas Fyffe, Deptford, lightermen—Thomas Hunter, 
Baring-street, New North-road, Hoxton, linendraper—Augustus Newton, Curzon- 
street, Mayfair—John Abraham, Dunstable, Bedfordshire, straw-hat manufacturer 
—Thomas George Rider, Albion-place, Camberwell New-road, leather merchant— 
William Burgess, Sussex-street Pimlico, house agent— William Howitt, Ravenscourt- 
cottages, West End, Hammersmith, carpenter—Samuel Raven, Douglas-road, Isling- 
ton, solicitor—Alfred Leman, Liverpool, ale and stout store keeper—John Samuel 
Beale, Paddington-green, surgeon and apothecary—Thomas Headland, Bermondsey 
New-road leather-seller—Stephen Froud, otherwise called John Edward Froud, 
Lansdowne-road North, Notting-hill, builder—Frederick Billington, Cheapside, 
keeper of dining-rooms—Matthews Copplestone, Barnes, Surrey, wine merchant— 
Isaac Dickinson, Bennington, Hertforcshire, baker— George Henry de Strabolgée 
Neville Plantagenet Harrison, Kensington-gardens-square—Edward Barnes Smith, 
Woodcote, Epsom, horse-dealer —Thomas Islip, Litchurch, Derbyshire, journeyman 
carpenter—John Vickers, Aubrey-road, Notting-hill, commission agent—Henry 
Kinzett, St. John-street-road, Clerkenwell, artificial florist—Christopher Routledge, 
Lower Sydenham, Kent, brickmaker—John Hunter, Kentish-town, gentleman — 
Joseph Child Tingle, Thame, Oxfordshire, brewer—John Bush Mercer, Bath, carpen- 
ter and builder—Thomas William Tottingham, Prescott, Bryanston-street, Portman- 
square—Joseph Todd, Exmouth. Devonshire. gentleman—Ceorge Hedgcome Smith, 
North Perrot, Somersetshire, twine and web manufacturer—John Wilds, Carlton, 
Yorkshire, dealer in flax and potatoes—Thomas Bell, York, chemist and druggist— 
John Outhwaite, Coole, Yorkshire, journeyman joiner and mode! maker--Elijah 
Outhwaite, Leeds, journeyman plumber and glazier—Samuel Outhwaite, Middles- 
borough, Yorkshire, butcher—Joseph Austin, Kippay, Yorkshire, maltster—John 
Jolley, Liverpool, clothier—Thomas Quinn, Liverpool, draper—Nicholas Herbert, 
Delamere, Liverpool, comission agent—Maria Hardman, Patricroft, Lancashire, 
tailor—Henry Worthington and William Gillibrand, Guide Lower Darwen, Lanca- 
, cotton manufacturers—Charles Springmann, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 
broker—Thomas Taylor, Darlington, Durham, miller—George Henzell Dixon, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, coal merchant—John Hawthorn, Burslem, Staffordshire, builder 
—John Wood Prentis, Birmingham, grocer—Sarah Hulston, Birmingham, pocket- 
book manufacturer—William Walker, Walsall, Staffordshire, harness-maker— 
William Thomas Powell, Tenbury, Worcestershire, draper—Francis Henry Deakins, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, licensed victualler, — William Taylor Smith, and Wade 
Rampton Smith, Sedgley, Staffordshire, mine drainers—Frederick William Astles, 
Wick, Staffordshire, schoolmaster. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOV. 1, 
Bantrupts.—Benjamin Levinsohn, Church-street, Spitalfields, tailor—Henry Goss- 
ling, Compton-street, Soho, painter—Robert Howes Belson, Norwich, plumber and 
glazier—Robert Latham Colley, Barnsley, Yorkshire, provision dealer—Emma 
Frearson, Brewer-street, Somers-town, draper—Charles Moody, Goswell-road, 
Clerkenwell, pork butcher—William Alliston Lamprell, Long-lane, City, carpenter 
—Jonathan Hardaker, Leeds, woollen cloth manufactarer—George Cartwright, 
Wolverhampton, butcher—Mark White, Leather-lane, licensed victualler—Henry 
John Barker, St. Albans-place, Haymarket —Ralph Mansfield, Manchester, litho- 
grapher—Abraham Monday and William John Nicholls, Milk-street, City, trimming- 
Manufacturers—William Alexander Law, Mercer's-terrace, Stepney, 
traveller—George Price Skinner, Peckham-rye, Surrey—Francis Montier Mercier, 
urst, Sussex, licensed victualler—John Laycock, jun., Leeds, cloth fuller—Jane 
Pinnell, Red-cross-square, City, silversmith—Charles Terry, Elliott’s-row, Islington, 
grocer—William Harrington, Gloucester, wine merchant—William Mobbs, Pon- 
Sonby-place, Westminster, carpenter — William Henry Chapman, Garway-road, 
Westbourne-grove, livery stable keeper—Thomas RKivett, Stockport, cotton yarn 
doabler—Edward Hopewell, Coleman-street, mercantile agent ~ Robert Ashbee, 
Oxford-street, Islington, metal merchant and commission agent—Louis Rault, 
Holborn-hil!, yeast contractor—John Arthur Hutton, Westbourne-grove-terrace, 
Bayswater, miller—James Fisher and James M‘Lean, Reigate, Surrey, builders— 
» Upton, Manchester, glazier —George Cox, Barbican, optician—John Howick, 
Weymout -terrace, Hackney-road, builder—William Pearson, Manc 






ester, baker— 


yard, Temple-bar, licensed victualler—Peter Berrell, Moor-place, Kenni on-road, 
a Williamson, Providence-street, Walworth, gene dealer— 
Philip Marks, Amblecote, Stafford, schoolmaster—William Willison, Stamford, 
printer—Henry Goulder, the younger, late of Kimberley, Notts, builder—John 
Frederick Goodered, Piccadilly, eating-house keeper—John Gabriel Turtle, Poole, 
Dorsetshire, bootmaker—Newson Hart. Cransford, Suffolk, farmer—David Natchey, 
Beverley, Yorkshire, land surveyor—John Lamb, Nottingham, general clotbier— 
Edward Foley, Clifton-crescent, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, builder ~ Robert 
Dickens, Yarwell, Northamptonshire, wheelwright—John Marshall Jones, Mis- 
sionary-place, Walworth, commission agent—Alexander Bertram, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, cheese factor — Thomas Summers, Goodman’s-yard, Minories, licensed 
victualler—Leopold Pollard Thomas, St. George'’s-terrace, Kilburn —William Wild 
and James Bowker, Bury, Lancashire, cotton facturers—Constantine Moore, 
London-road, Southwark, butcher—Thomas Kentish, Grange-road, Bermondsey, 
baker—Theophilus Harris, Gloucester-street, Bloomsbury, law clerk—John Atkins 
oe. Waketield, schoolmaster —William Thomas Powell, Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
raper. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























































































| Thurs. 

2 per Cent Consols ..........000++ | 93% |Bank Stock, 10 per Cent...... 
Ditto for Account.... . 93 «=| India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... 
3 per Cents Reduced | 91g |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...| — dis 
New 3 per Cents ..... -| 91g | Exchequer Bonds, 5007 oo] —dis 
Annuities 1880 ... -| —— India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ | — dis 
Annuities 1885 ...... |_— 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Austrian.. 5p.Ct.| —— |French................ senaihtied 4} p. Ct) —f. —<, 
Belgian 4h — — Mexican ..... a. i 283 
Ditto .... 23— — /|Peruvian..... 44 — ome 
Brazilian.... 5 —| —— /|Portuguese 18; ,— 47 
Buenos Ayres.. _ 87 Russian ........ 5b =| ame 
Chilian .... —' —— /Sardinian....... = 82 
Danish . —— Spanish .......... —| 60 
ae — Ditto New Deferred... -| — 
Dutch (Ex. 1 —— [Ditto Passive ..........cccccccccccessese —_— 
Ditto .... — /Turkish ... 6 —/| 79% 
French .. —f.—c. Venezuela.... 3 = 21g 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

tAILWAYS— | BANKs— j 
Bristol and Exeter... — Australasiagf ............ ponceccooees a 
Caledonian .......... 106 British North American . — 
Chester and Holyhead . me Clty ..cc0008 — 
Eastern Counties . 55 Colonial ..........000006 «| — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..  — Commercial of London ......... —— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scottish & Austra).Chrtd. 17 
Great Northern ...........cccccseees 1123 London i— 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— London and County ecceeeae, 36 
Great Western ... «| 744 Lond, Chrtd. Bank of Australia) —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......; 1064 London Joint Stock............«« 324 
Lancaster and Carlisle .“|— London and Westminster ° 704 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coas 116 National Bank ..........++ — 
London and Blackwall ..........! 57t National Provincial ............... — 
London and North-Western.... Olg New South Wales t— 
London and South-Western...) 4 Oriental ........... | 49 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 473 Ottoman ..... . | 1% 
FREES ccctnuccnascesonecteccepencunen 1283 Provincial of Lreland —— 
Midland Gt. Western (Lreland) | South Australia ... es 
North Britigh: .......cccccsccccccceces Union of Australia . 39 
North-Eastern—Berwick .......| Union of London ... 273 
North-Eastern—York ............ § URRY ..ccccccorcccscecccccccososovesocee — 
Oxford,Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— Docks— 

Scottish Central...........c.ces00-+ > East and West India ............. a 
Scottish Midland .... a LONGO .....-.000000000 ,— 
South-Eastern and Dover. 763 St. Katharine . | 64 
Eastern of France .... — VRE cece censoncessocsenepncccesecere } 97 
East Indian............... 103 MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne .. — Australian Agricultural . 27§ 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 194 British American Land — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 1003 0 ee —— 
Great Western of Canada.... Bg Crystal Palace... | S55 
Paris and LYONS .........0.000+ _ Electric Telegraph . 95 
MInES— General Steam .... 265 
Australian ......c.ccccccsressssseeses _ London Discount . ° —- 
Brazilian Imperial ... — National Discount........ ° 4t 
Ditto St. John del Rey. — Peninsular and Oriental Steam) 69% 
Cobre Copper............. —— Royal Mail Steam ....... evececeeece 52 
Rhymney Iron ............. geeien a South Australian .............6. + 34 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 30th day of October, 1861.7 


1S8SUE DEPARTMENT. 






Notes iasued ......cccccecescoes esse £28,082,190 | Government Debt .............+. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... . 5,634, 
Gold Coin and Bullion . . 15,492,190 
Silver Bullion ..........000000 — 





£28,082,190 £28,082,190 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 









| Proprietors’ Capital ............ £14,553,000 _ Government Securities (inclu- 
a 3,128,195 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £11,953,001 
Public Deposits*. 3,783,625 Other Securities jibeniad 16,655,416 
Other Deposits ......... 14,329,182 , Notes 7,180,000 
Seven Days and other 780,827 | Gold and § 786,412 





4,829 | £36,574,829 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 26th ult., at Kirkmichae! House, Damfriesshire, the wife of Lieutenant- 





commercial | 


Colonel Luke White, M.I., of a son 

On the 27th ult., at Branston Kectory, Lincoln, the Hon. Mrs. A. 8. Leslie Melville, 
of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Castle-hill, Devonshire, Countess Fortescne, of a son 

MARRIAGE, 

On the 20th August, at Boolundshuhar, N.W. Provinces, India, Freckrick E. Elliot, 
Esq., C.B., son of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Elliot, K.C.B., to Marcia Cordelia, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Ralph Ouseley, Bengal 


Army. 
DEATHS. 


aged 15, 
On the 25th ult., at Surbiton House, Kingston-on-Thames, Caroline Elizabeth, wife 


| . 
On the 23nd ult., at Tunbridge, George W., son of Sir Woodbine and Lady Parish, 


s Henry Stocker, Acton-green, Middlesex, late grocer — William Henry | of B. H. Mowbray, Esq., and second and last surviving daughter of the late Hon. 


, Edgware-road, surgeon—John Barker, Horsforth, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer - Thomas Allwood, now of Nottingham, farmer— 
William Locks, Hoxton Old Town, timber merchant —John Marshall, Crescent, 

ries, glass and china dealer—William Pidding, Putney, inventor and patentee 
~—Robert Wade, Church, Lancashire, joiner and builder—Robert Heathcote, Bell- 


. Cambridge-terrace, 





| Archibald Cochrane, Capt. R.N. 

On the 27th ult., at North House, Torpoint, the Hon. Mra. Percy Davison. 
| On the 27th ult , at Pinner, after two days’ illness, aged 91, Mrs. Pye, widow of 
| the late Henry James Pye, Esq., formerly Poet Laureate, and M.P. for Berks, whom 


he survived 48 years. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. sympathy with the people meant. “He was both at the be 
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SIR JAMES GRANAM. 
HE characters of our leading statesmen are in every sense 


public property, and it is for the advantage not only of 


the nation, but also of great statesmen themselves, that they 
should be so regarded. Men who know that their every 
action and the whole tenour of their existence are likely to 
be scanned by the eager eyes of a great multitude, for warn- 
ing or example, will live ~ partially at least determined 
by the solemn sense of national hope and observation. And 
if itis to be so, it becomes a national duty to speak out can- 
didly the true impression which our statesmen leave upon us 
as one by one they vanish from the conflict or seek the quiet 
retirement that suits declining powers, while their names 
pass into history and become the watchwords of new tradi- 
tions. <A statesman of this class was Sir James Graham, on 
whom the tomb has only just closed. Commencing his po- 
litical career under Lor illiam Bentinck, in Sicily, when 
Murat was ruling in Naples, he has lived to see every great 
European crisis of the present century, and to influence 
many of them. It may be of little significance to him now 
what the English press say or forbear to say of his merits and 
demerits, but it is much for those who remain to remember 
that the career of every English statesman belongs, as a 
whole, to the people whom he heles to rule, and will one day 
be regarded in its entireness, and not in the light of frag- 
mentary and momentary interests. Reviewing Sir James 
Graham’s character in this impartial light, we shall find in it 
certainly much that *deserves our respect and gratitude, and 
much also which, as we may hope, will warn the present 
generation of the moral perils which beset on every side the 
politicians of our own day. 
There are politicians who may be said to live by faith, 
Se who live by prejudice, and others again who live 
y sight. Of the former class are all who cling as closely 
either to fixed principles or even to the higher instincts of 
_ their own character in times of alarm, surprise, and unpopu- 
larity, as they do in times of triumph and prosperity. Such 
were Burke, Buxton, Wilberforce, and Romilly; such also, 
in great measure, Pitt, Canning, and Huskisson, and the Libe- 
rals of the hopeless war-era, Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell. And it is impossible in any way to divide off the po- 
liticians who live by a faith which supports them in the deepest 
shadow of odligesd popularity, from those who live by a cer- 
tain deep-rooted prejudice or instinct of their own nature, 
often equally tenacious and powerful, though less noble be- 
cause more egoistic. These last have often as defined a political 
character of their own as the higher class, though it is deter- 
mined less by adhesion to a cause, and more by the elective 
affinities of temperament and tradition. Such were, and are, 
most of the well-defined Tories of the older type, as, for 
example, the Duke of Wellington; and such too, in great 
measure, is Lord Palmerston—a statesman whose political 
faith numbers very few and insignificant articles, but whose 
vaguer sympathies are deeply rooted and usually generous, 
while his two or three political traditions concerning 
ypt, Syria, and France, for example, are fixed ideas— 
what metaphysicians would term “pure forms of thought,’ 
—fundamental necessities of his understanding—without 
which he cannot conceive of the existence of the political 
world at all. 
Again,—it is difficult to draw the line—but again, wfcan 
distinguish from these a third class of politicians, in whom 
such E ossessions as these exist, but in a much morefflex- 
ible, fluid, and indefinite form, in a form ready to yield to the 
impulse of any strong pressure from without. Such are the 
class whom we have called politicians living by sight, whose 
olicy is moulded less by what is above or within them, less 
y faith, tradition, or sympathy, than by the forces they see 
around them, less by conviction, sentiment, and prejudice than 
by inspection of the position. ‘They feel the pulse of the times, 
and direct their individual movements by the set of its cur- 
rents. Nor are they usually politicians who are much in- 
fluenced by the force of popular sympathy. Sir Robert Peel, 
who was the most distinguished and high-principled, Sir James 
Graham, who was the most typical politician of this class, 
were both of them men less than ordinarily sensitive to the 
etn of the crowd. It was the marked peculiarity, 
indeed, of the statesman who has just left us, that while no 
man went through so many decisive changes in deference to 


the changing tide of public thought, he appeared, and was, 


ginning and end of his career, a Radical of very advaneeg 
views; but we cannot remember a single speech in whieh he 
evinced what we may call any impulse of sympathy with the 
struggling classes whose enfranchisement he advocated 
The same marked absence of liberal feeling was perceptible 
in his foreign policy. Though he began his political caregp 
under Lord William Bentinck, in Sicily, there was no poli, 
tician whose voice was seldomer heard on behalf of any 
pressed European nation. During the last year or two of 
his life, when Italian politics were uppermost in the mind of 
the House, Sir James Graham's interest was concentrated oy 
home policy and financial economy. His speech in the great 
Palmerstonian debate of 1850 was the expression of hig 
whole mind on foreign policy—a profound dislike of all the 
expense and risk of interference beyond the limits of the 
strictest necessity. He had anything, then, but an instinet 
of attraction towards the popular view, and yet he observed it 
anxiously and deferred to it rashly,and, as it turned out, some. 
times blindly. The truth is, that Sir James Graham was natu. 
rally administrative; and he looked at the popular view nei. 
ther with attraction nor repulsion, but simply as a business 
element in the possibilities of the situation,—speculating oy 
its force much as men of business speculate on a rising or 
a falling market. He began life as a Radical, because he 
saw the people gaining in power. He continued his career 
as a Conservative, because fe thought he saw a clear turn of 
the tide in favour of the country and Protestant party. He 
ended it as a Radical, again, because, in 1859 at least, he 
thought democracy inevitable. What he might have thought 
in 1862 we do not know. The speech with which he startled 
his friends on Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill will long be re. 
membered as a rash and mistaken reading of the shadows 
which coming events were, as he supposed, casting before 
them. “I speak only for myself,” he said, “ but I say, if you 
do lower the franchise in cities and boroughs, lower it effec. 
tually, and do it upon some principle known to the constitu- 
tion of the country, upon which a stand may be made against 
ulterior change. The ancient borough franchise rests upon 
rating and residence, and I am decidedly of opinion that the 
municipal franchise as originally settled, depending on a re 
sidence of three years and the payment of rates for two years 
and a half, was a good franchise, until a most important but 
very ill-advised change took = with regard to rating.” 
This proposal was the most distinctly democratic made by 
any statesman of official standing, and accompanied as it was 
by a strong affirmation that the ballot, though personally 
disapproved by himself, was rapidly gaining a firm footing in 
the favour of the country, it was generally understood to be 
an acceptance by Sir Jains Graham of the political pro- 
gramme of Mr. Bright. And such, no doubt, it was; and 
yet no statesman of either party ever evinced less trace of 
political sympathy with the classes of whom he thus became 
the spokesman. He thought he saw the change written in 
the national destiny, and he accepted it, as he accepted the 
reaction to Conservatism five-and-twenty years previously. 
He was a rational Liberal, without any sort of enthusiasm 
for freedom, as he had been a rational Conservative without 
any reverence for the past. 

But Sir James Graham was honest and able as an admi- 
nistrator. He was eminently a thorough workman, and he 
had, with all his frank and hearty manner, none of that good- 
natured weakness for conciliating individual feelings which 
spoils many a clear-headed Minister. His calculated changes 
in political life were not, as we have said, due to the fascina- 
tion exercised over him by the nation’s impulses, but to a bu- 
siness estimate of the demands of the situation. In admini- 
stration, therefore, he was hampered by no temptation of the 
kind. He saved courageously at the Admiralty, and he braved 
many a cry at the Home Office. He was never perhaps more 
respectable than when haughtily refusing to account for his 
discretionary use of the Postmaster’s legal powers (which had 
been used even more freely by most of his predecessors) ; oF 
when defending the Conservative scheme of education ; of 
reprimanding the Scotch Free Kirk. It is probable enough 
that the snubbing side of a Minister’s duties was not paintul 
to Sir James Graham. He could never resist the charm of suc 
cessfully demolishing a friend’s untenable case. The Scotch 
Free Kirk ministers found this to their cost, and Dr. Chalmers 
experienced it with peculiar force. In 1839 he was in raptures 
with Sir James. “ We fell to on our Church question. Sit 
James’s views,” he says, “had given me more comfort than 
any I had met in coming to London. . . . Came away greatly 





haughtily indifferent to the force of popular disapprobation, 


relieved and comforted ; for Sir Robert’s extreme caution 
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coldness operate asa damper on a man’s spirits, whereas Sir | 
James is a fine, hearty, honest, outspeaking Englishman, of 
at good feeling and practical sense withal.”” This was dur- 
ing the Whig Government. The Conservatives were scarcely 
installed in power when Dr. Chalmers’s view of that states- 
man changed, and Sir James Graham became the Free Kirk 
arty’s most formidable antagonist. When, in 1847, after 
the schism, Dr. Chalmers was examined before a committee 
of the House of Commons with respect to the possibilities of 
healing the breach, Sir James, though he had promised, as the 
Doctor says, “in the face of old friendly recollections,” to 
Jeave him alone, put him through a most severe and lengthy 
eross-examination. He could not, in fact, resist the tempta- 
tion of exposing the weakness of Chalmers’s case. “ He shook 
hands with me,” said the unfortunate witness, after this | 
severe discipline, “with smiles and blandness of expression | 
that made him as unlike a worricow as possible,” but yet he 


all for the boldest assailants of the Papacy, physical 
force just condescends to uphold the Holy Seat on the edge 


_of a precipice, and now the astuteness which for ages has 


been the Papal substitute for wisdom has passed over to the 
ranks of the enemy. The Papacy had sore work to hold 
its own against Bourbons; with a Mazarin on the Bourbon 
throne it is hopelessly overmatched. The contest be- 
gan with the presentation of the Latin Brief, authorizing 
the Emperor to bestow the Cardinal’s hat. In it the Pope 
alluded clearly to the “ vicissitudes but too well known which 
he had undergone,” and announced the concession not only 
as one due to the virtues of the Archbishop of Chambery, 


| but to the claims of another “who boasts the title of 
| Eldest Son of the Chureh.” 


de The object, of course, was to 
elicit some word of pity for the Holy Father, some promise 
which Rome could use as a new barrier against Italian de- 
mands. It must have been with an inward smile that the 


could not deny himself the intellectual satisfaction of a| Emperor accepted all these assurances as most gratifying, 
triumph. We cite this instance simply as an illustration of the declared that accord between himself and the Holy See was 
cause of Sir James Graham’s personal unpopularity, and of | most necessary, and hinted that this “accord could not better 
the advantage it gave him in official business. He could | be manifested than by the kind adoption of suggestions always 
not help being thorough, even at the expense of a friend, made after mature consideration” (par l’adoption bienveillante 
On the whole, we may say of Sir James Graham, that he | de propositions toujours faites avec maturité). The Roman 
was a firm, frugal, and honest administrator, but that as a| Church in England once made that very reply to another 
statesman he belonged to a type which we do not wish to | sovereign also called Pontius Pilate. Henry the Eighth, too, 
see om the increase. Love and reverence for something asked, like the Pope, for “accord,” and was told, as Napoleon 
noble, whether it be past tradition or national liberty, should | now tells the Holy Father, that accord was the wish of the 
be at the basis of every great statesman’s character. A more , Church, and would be achieved at once if Parliament would 
respectable Theramenes, had Sir James Graham lived in an-| only accede to propositions always maturely considered. 
cient Athens, he would, like him, have twice endeavoured to Nothing is changed, except that in the nineteenth century it 
overturn the oligarchy which he had helped to instal, not | is the sovereign who makes the reply which the Church made 
from any intrusive hatred to its mode of procedure, but from aj in the sixteenth. Richelieu might have been proud of the 
conviction that the signs of the times betokened its ruin. | dexterity which in three lines accepts a compliment from the 
The statesman should study, but also help to form, these | Pope, heartily sympathizes in his wish for accord, and tells 
“ signs of the times,” which are now so often the objects of| him that the way to secure his desire is to accede to well- 
abject but unloving idolatry. We admired Sir James | matured propositions—such as, for example, a resignation of 
Graham more when he was stemming the tide of momentary | the temporal power. 
popular hatred, than when he was rashly or shrewdly fore-| Nor was the Emperor less happy in his reply to the Car- 
stalling the events of the immediate morrow. /dinal than he had been in his retort on the Pope. Mgr. 
| Billiet thanked his sovereign in the name of Savoy for his 
| own investiture, recounted the services Napoleon had per- 
|formed to the Catholic Church in China, Cochin China, 
| Polynesia, and Syria, and boldly concluded by assuring him 





THE EMPEROR AND THE CARDINAL. 
OTHING could illustrate better the changed position 


> i } aif ; +} af yr > wal . . - ‘ 
of Rome in its relation with earthly Powers, than the | g,a{, « by protecting the venerable Pius LX., as Charlemagne 


account of the last comedietta performed at Compiégne. 
For ages the Papacy and the thrones have stood opposed to 
each other as representatives of Intellect and of Force. The 
figures with which of all others the student of history is 
best acquainted are those of the armed king and the cowled 
priest—the king all bluster and violence, the priest turning 


protected Adrian I., he would deserve the approval and 
|applause of the whole Catholic world.” The Emperor of 
course could not reject such a compliment, yet to accept it 
| was to bind himself before the Catholic world to a continuance 
of the Roman Protectorate. Every word had doubtless been 
aside opposition with smiling, subtle inflexibility. For ages studied, and many a statesman might have fallen into the 
a lees eae poner that oe ae = A 3 a trap. The Emperor, however, kindly patted the Archbishop, 
for victor 4 a civil eB with the Pope, no poner ta extolled his one love Se Sevag, ene calmly sccopted has 
confront atedies with the unmoved mo Ret cam be.| Sa of his efforts for the good of religion and”— 
man cardinal. The European ideal of intellectual strength is | nes the peotectien of he er, Saha the oenpery hy the 
Hildebrand; of drm ower, Richelieu ; of the craft | powly annexed provinces. All, therefore, that the Church 
which controls by soothing caihiedl Cardinal Mazarin The aan gained by this carefully considered oo, 6 ee 
State + sstmenatin, A foucht the ee piers pis ve a oa =. refusal to pledge the faith of France to continue the protec- 
dite to viol from the +7 oo Milit af wlnainn | tion which the Church so greatly desires. The Vatican, 
roursé to violence trom the proved lmpossibuity ot winhiNs | beaten in the field and defeated in diplomacy, is now van- 
mm any more intellectual mode. The speech of silver, the| | .ished in the battle of tact 
deep design, the covert meaning, all that we now describe | 1 F ; 
by the comprehensive monosyllable “ tact,” was predicated of 
a cardinal as instinctively as redness of gold, or fairness of | 
some great “ladye.” To this moment a scene in adrama in| JHE present state of Russia is in the highest degree cri- 
which statesmanlike guile was on the side of the king and ir- tical. Ever since the Crimean war the Government 
resolute feebleness on that of the cardinal would suggest | has been in extreme need of money; its army has been re- 
as most critics an inartistic inversion of the true order of | duced; the great public works are carried + mers 
Ings. }and yet silver is scarce, and the treasury almost bankrupt. 
Compiégne has inverted them, nevertheless. On the 27th | Sesttienn the great social problem of emancipating thirty 

> henge pm anog! Billiet, -- ones of Savoy, — — Fyod con = any. vc — . the 
nded at Compiégne to receive his Cardinal’s hat from | actual rank of citizens has been discussed, determined on 
the hands of the "lene, and priest and monarch com- and only not carried out. Lastly, the Poles have taken ad- 
menced for the thousandth time the courteous but virulent | vantage of their ruler’s embarrassments, and of the new 
war of tact. The priest spoke as he would, and the monarch state of feeling in Europe, to demand the restoration of their 
replied as he would, and no man who reads the query and old constitutional rights. It is clear that any one of these 
, oye doubts that the intellectual strength was on the side | difficulties might try the resources < a in ordi- 
of the throne. Italian and priest, the new Cardinal was none | nary times, and we must not judge the Russian Government 
om se hegelennty defeated in the very field which the Roman harshly for aes NN “oy sometimes mene steps, 
ourt boasts as so exclusively her own. His questions were | if we can only feel sure that it is moving onwards. n- 
parried, his insinuations souiiek. his ovnnieneehe turned | fortunately a is reason to fear that the Czar and his 
into reasons for the very course they were prepared to avert. | councillors do not fully understand that the present is one 
A Cardinal on a throne is the nearest approach we know to/of those critical moments which decide the whole future 
the attitude of Napoleon during the ceremonial, and the | of asociety. Alexander II. cannot be too highly praised for 
phenomenon is full of omen for the temporal power. Thought | the steadiness with which he has clung to the great moral 
long pronounced on the other side; popular favour is | conviction of his life—the necessity of emancipation. But 
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having willed and ordered it, he seems to think that its details 
may be left to adjust themselves, and that, after a few years 
of bear-hunts and pleasure parties, he will wake up in a 
regenerated society. None of his subjects know better than 
the Emperor that Ignatieff is a violent and untrustworthy 
man. Yet having himself characterized his conduct in the 
strongest language in council, he continues to entrust 
him with the care of the capital. No sovereign probably is 
less bloody by nature than the one whose first acts were to 
liberate the exiles and make peace. Yet either from indo- 
lence or from carelessness he commits the charge of Poland 
toa broken-down old man, trained ina camp, when a single 
foolish or brutal act may cause a massacre or precipitate a 
revolt. Every free nation is interested in the success of the 
Russian experiments in freedom, and we watch the ne- 
gligence and weakness of a well-meaning man with the more 
terror, because a failure at present would throw back liberty 
and civilization in Europe indefinitely. 

Ata moment when half the nobility are in voluntary exile, 
when the students are in revolt, and the peasants either in 
arms or moody and ready to rise, it is necessary to retrace 
the steps by which a great and good measure has been blun- 
dered in the execution. We purpose to consider chiefly the 
question of the emancipation of the nobles’ serfs. Ten years 
ago the chief features in the position of this class were that 
they owed service to lords, who in return provided them with 
houses and plots of ground, and were bound to care for 
them in sickness and support them in case of need. Legally 
the lord had a right to the serf’s property, which public 
Opinion prevented him from enforcing, and legally no such 
status as domestic servitude was recognized, while it yet 
existed in every street of every town of the empire. It is 
evident from all this that the serf could not be freed by a 
simple measure. From long prescription he had learned to 
look on his cottage and fields as his own, much as our own 
serfs in the middle ages acquired a copyhold tenure in their 
holdings, but with this difference, that the Russian peasant, 
having never paid a money rent, regards serfdom as a purely 

ersonal obligation. It is idle to tell him that he has been 


iving upon his lord’s land, and paying rent in labour; he 
looks on the land as his own inalienable right, and never 


connects it in thought with the roads he has made or the 
fields he has reaped for his old master. No Government, 
therefore, can attempt to turn him loose upon the world 
landless and free; he would sooner die on his hearth; 
and no one in Russia even thinks the experiment possible. 
Here, therefore, there is at first sight one great difficulty, 
that the Russian nobility are called upon not only to free 
their serfs, but to leave them the land they are settled on. 
Again, the existing poor law, so to speak, is abrogated ; the 
nobles have no duties where they have no property ; and the 
communes must henceforth support their own members. A 
few of the less self-reliant among the peasantry were so sen- 
sible of this that they desired not to be freed. Probably the 
more hopeful will be sorely tried for the first few years to 
meet the chances of sickness and bad seasons, with the shift- 
less habits that servitude always engenders. 

Given these difficulties, how has the Government met 
them? Its simplest plan would have been to redeem the 
peasants and their holdings itself, and pay itself back as it 
could, either by payments stretched over many years, or by 
increased taxation, or merely by the increased revenue that 
low taxes yield in prosperous times. Low as the Russian 
exchequer is, its character stands high in the money-market, 
and the vastness of its undeveloped resources inspires con- 
fidence. Accordingly, an offer was made by several bank- 
ing firms, including the name of Serres of Paris, to ad- 
vance the sum necessary for buying the people free. The 
offer, with several other plans more or less like it, was 
rejected. The Government wanted moral confidence and 
the initiative necessary for great measures. Instead of 
it, they devised a system of compromise, by which the pea- 
sant was to have the usufruct of his land with a sort of 
tenant-right in it, while the property was to remain vested 
in thelord. This system, which it would be difficult to carry 
out in an old country, is far too complex to be understood 
by the Russian peasantry, who, having indulged wild hopes 
that the Emperor would divide the country among them, are 
not prepared to see their actual rights, as they consider them, 
diminished. But it must be added that the details of the 
governmental scheme are even worse than its conception. 
It has been drawn up by men favourable to the proprietors, 
and wedded to the stolid routine of office. Everything is 
complex, obscure, and even coutradictory, where it should 
have been short and simple. The new law on “ peasant 





right” is a fair-sized folio, like an English Blue-book 
Of course there are few peasants who can read it, or under. 
stand it when it is read to them. In the same way, in 
cases of the transfer of land, written contracts are now to be 
substituted for the old verbal agreements that are said ty 
have worked well hitherto, and which the people understand, 
The divisions of land are to be made with reference to the 
character of the soil. The proprietor is in certain cases to 
retain in his own hands as much as a third of the land now 
occupied by the peasants. Where they are settled withing 
certain distance of his dwelling, he may, if he pleases, trang. 
port them to another spot ; and in this regulation alone there 
is a great opening for oppression. Two years are fixed as the 
term during which all arrangements are to be made, and 
during that period there is, of course, a sullen antagonism 
between high and low. Hitherto, indeed, the peasants haye 
refused to change the corvée for a fixed rent, on the ground 
that they will not acknowledge their lords’ right of owner. 
ship in the land. For the same reason, and in the full con. 
viction that the Government scheme will have to be given 
up, they decline to subscribe any contract with the pro. 
prietors. The climate of Russia makes fuel a necessity of 
life. Hitherto, the peasants have enjoyed commonage in the 
forests ; they are excluded from this right in the new code, 
which makes them pay for what they have till now enjoyed 
gratuitously. We have mentioned only some of the flaws in 
the emancipation ukase. What we have said will probably 
explain the numerous risings of peasants that have taken 
place in the very year when all Europe thought that a people 
had been brought out of bondage. It is not safe needlessly 
to excite the hopes of a nation, and then cheat their expecta- 
tions with an imperfect reform. 

But besides the mere question of setting men free, and 
putting them in a condition to support themselves, the 
Government has had to consider what the future require- 
ments of self-government will be. Our readers probably 
know that the crown peasants have long since been organized 
into communes or meers, which possess the village lands as 
corporate property, divide them amongst one another, pro- 
vide for their poor, and are responsible for the taxes to the 
crown. The system has worked well hitherto, though we do 
not suppose that this peculiar form of communism can be 
anything but a transitional phase towards private property. 
But the Government, while it retains the same organization 
in its new project for the peasantry, has modified it in one 
essential particular. Hitherto the members of the meer, 
when they met to transact business under their starosta, or 
alderman, have voted like a Polish Diet or an English jury; 
that is to say, any proposal that was not carried unanimously 
was rejected. It is easy to understand that the public 
opinion of a village is very strong, and that opposition, for 
its own sake, would not be tolerated; the minority or indi- 
vidual dissentients must be sustained by a strong sense of 
right. The Government now proposes to introduce the 
Parliamentary or collegiate system, and make the vote of the 
majority binding on all. To English readers the change, at 
first sight, will appear unimportant, and, if anything, benef- 
cial. But they must remember that the bureaucratic system 
in Russia has infinite ramifications and agents. The Govern- 
ment know that they can often pack 2 majority where they 
could not intimidate a whole commune, and questions such 
as that of passports may arise, in which personal liberty will 
be much less safe in the hands of the greater number than it 
would have been in the hands of all. Again, the mere fact 
that the communes hold and distribute corporate property, 
and impose taxes, makes it most important that individual 
rights should be jealously guarded. Three or four rich men 
may fare as ill in aremote village as the wealthier rate- 
payers of New Orleans and New York have fared of late 
years in their respective municipalities. 

it is a noteworthy feature of the present crisis that Eng- 
lish institutions are at once diligently studied and curiously 
misunderstood, or perversely misapplied. Prince Peter Dol 
gorouki is a favourable instance of a misguided constitu- 
tionalism. He is an exile in the interest of oligarchy, and pub- 
lishes a Russian journal in Paris, The Future, to promote his 
peculiar views. One of these is a bicameral Parliament, 1 
which the Russian nobility are to be the Upper House. 
Now, the instance of the American Senate, no doubt, shows 
that an Upper House may be formed and work well even 
a democracy, but the precedents of France, Prussia, and 
of Canada under Mr. Pitt, as certainly prove that a peer 
age cannot be extemporized. The Russian nobility 18 § 
factitious one. It owes its power chiefly to its wealth; % 
has no history, and no influence among the people ; 1t 8 
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ry direction by the rival aristocracies of office 
and the army ; and as the law of entail docs not exist, its 
t families are necessarily short-lived. It once tried to 
seize the chief power, on the accession of the Empress Anne; 
it imposed its own conditions upon her ; and in a few days 
she tore up the charter, and not a single voice in the nation 
murmured against her. To attempt to galvanize such a body 
into political life on the model of the English Peerage, 
which is historical, wealthy, in possession of office, and re- 
cruited every year from the ranks, would be sheer pedantry. 
Unhappily there are English institutions which are more 
easily wrested to the purposes of the reaction. Hitherto 
in Russia every man has been allowed to choose any person 
he likes as his advocate in court. The Russian bar is now 
to be made a corporation like the English, which only edu- 
cated and rich men can belong to. The limitation was need- 
Jess, and will work ill for liberty. Of a similar kind is the 
change Which has lately produced so much ferment at the 
University of St. Petersburg. Under Alexander I. Russian 
students were of three kinds—rich men living on their own 
resources, scholars assisted by exhibitions, and men like our 
own sizars, whose only claim to support was their poverty. 
A man of this latter class might, indeed, be a noble, but 
he might also be a peasant, furnished with a passport 
from his commune, who having passed an examination 
was then fed and clothed for three years by the Go- 
yernment, with the understanding that they might after- 
wards claim his services for five or six years. If, for in- 
stance, he studied medicine, he would be sent, on getting 
his degree, to some district in which a country doctor 
was wanted. But besides the very poor, many sons of 
riests and of poor gentlemen, who are a large class in 
ssia, were enabled to study because no fees were demanded 
ofthem. To charge such men as these eight pounds for ad- 
mission is as if the fees at St. Bees or Lampeter were doubled. 
But the bureaucracy no doubt dreaded the increasing 
number of educated men, and believed that if only the rich 
and well-born were admitted, St. Petersburg and Moscow 
would become aristocratic clubs like the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Colleges. Count Putiatine, who took office with the 
understanding that he would carry out these restrictions, has 
been a good deal in England, but seems to have learned 
nothing better among us than the narrow pietism of Exeter 
Hall, upon which he has now engrafted the spirit of the Rus- 
sian reaction. His criminal folly has, however, elicited some 
noble flashes of spirit among the young men of St. Peters- 
burg. When the new scheme of fees was first promulgated, 
the richer students determined to subscribe among them- 
selves and pay for the poorer. It will scarcely be credited 
that as soon as the project got wind the Government forbade 
it. The officers and cadets of the Academy of the Artillery 
sent in a petition to the Crown, stating that they had heard 
with regret of the proposal to charge entrance-fees at the Uni- 
versity, that they could not doubt it was only done to procure 
funds in the present financial crisis, and that they begged to 
offer a contribution of five per cent. upon their own incomes 
as a substitute. Those who know what a continental 
despotism is will know that every man who signed that ge- 
nerous memorial did it with a certainty that his name would 
be entered on the black books of the police, and erased from 
any list recommending him for promotion. It is by a series 
of little heroic acts like these that a nation is educated for 
liberty. 

It is most important that public opinion in Western 
Europe should be brought to bear upon the Russian Govern- 
ment. They are doing their best to promote a revolution ; 
some from mere indolence or incapacity, others from the 
hope of discrediting all reform. ‘Two little instances will 


oe. 
jimited in eve 


show the spirit at head-quarters. A student of sixteen has | necessity assume. 





French Revolution itself can afford no parallel. We are some- 
what more hopeful ourselves. Europe is now more educated 
than it was seventy years ago, and the experience we have 
bought with sufieripg may perhaps save bloodshed in the East. 
Above all, the Russian people have not lost faith in God as 
well as in their Government ; their rebellions will pretty cer- 
tainly be purely political, or at worst agrarian, in character. 
But we do dread lest a number of little Jacqueries in the 
provinces, followed by that worst of all anarchies where 
police is substituted for statesmanship, and complicated 
by rebellions in Poland, should undo the little work 
that has been done since the death of Nicholas, and 
restore the Reign of Terror that existed in ’48 throughout 
the empire. The next few months will perhaps decide 
whether this generation in Russia shall be free or miserable, 
Let the Czar clearly understand that it is not sufficient for 
him to have meant well, that he must think largely and act 
vigorously if he would not ruin the great nation that weleomed 
him as its father to the throne. He is never likely, we believe, 
to misrule as his father misruled; the remembrance of that 
dishonoured death-bed in the Hermitage will stand between 
him and actual tyranny. But there is danger lest he should 
sink to be one of those who are neither absolutely good nor 
bad; of the souls “without infamy and without praise,” 
who stand in Dante’s great allegory, and shiver outside 
the circles of hell, while the angels pass by them and the 
devils corn t heir companionship. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A BENCHER. 


T may be questioned if there is in Europe a position more 
difficult, or more unnatural, than that of the Prince of 
Wales. Every career is at once open and barred to him, till 
he must feel as if life were one stately yet delusive ceremo- 
nial. From the day he is eighteen he is a great political 
personage, fettered by a permanent incapacity for interfering 
in politics. One national feeling, more powerful than any 
law, binds him to that abstinence from party, that broad 
toleration of all views, which is the first demand made on a 
constitutional king:—another binds him always to reflect 
instead of opposing the views of the occupant of the throne, 
and between them his individuality is of necessity almost lost. 
Opposition alone, the course which the British Court from 
the days of Henry IV. have always dreaded, can avail to make 
the Prince of Wales distinct; and one can hardly wonder 
that from the Act of Settlement every successive holder of the 
title has been more or less a political opponent of his House, 
He is a Peer of Parliament, with an obligation never to speak 
or vote. He stands on the steps of the throne, yet can never 
interfere in any single department. Our constitution per- 
mits him but two offices, the supreme command of the army, 
and, perhaps, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland; and for 
centuries there has been no precedent for inducting him to 
either. England has constitutional dependencies without 
end, schools for administrators of priceless value, but the 
great governorships, which Lord Derby once avowed his 
hope to see filled by the Royal Princes, are not for the 
future King. Even his social position is similarly fettered. 
In another year the Prince will be the head of society, one 
whose example will be all-powerful among men for good or 
for evil, yet he will be surrounded by a social espionage and 
an intractable etiquette as stringent as that which hampers 
and strengthens royalty itself. Practical life, in fact, is for 
him one long expectation of an event which raises him at 
once to the summit of earthly rank, and which he must, 
nevertheless, anticipate with horror. 
The danger of this position is not diminished by the form 
which the practical education of the Prince of Wales must of 
Fortunately for himself, he must, as a 


been arrested as chief agent in the late Polish troubles. | scholar, acquire his knowledge like every other lad. There 


This, it may be said, is merely foolish. Mere folly is| is no royal road to t 


he A B C, nor can a prince be admitted 


criminal in some periods, but the next case we have to quote | at once to an honorary mastery of French or Euclid. But 
is worse. The letters of the Times correspondent, which we | in the world, a feeling compounded of loyalty and etiquette 
may observe, by the way, are admirable, stated lately that | clears paths for him with a celerity which, unless kings are 
General Bustriéim had invited the soldiers to chastise (i. e.| protected from the evils of a “ little knowledge,” must tend 


cut down) the students in St. Petersburg, as a lesson against 
the day when these young men would be officials over them. 
The story seemed incredible, but private letters have been re- 
ceived from Russia confirming it. This is “divide et impera” 


With a vengeance, not merely race against race, but class | once ac 





to make all acquirements singularly unreal. If he joins a 
university, professors discuss the possibility of really teach- 
ing the Prince of Wales. If he enters the army, it is as a 


Colonel ; if he professes a willingness to study law, he is at 


imitted a counsel, and old judges welcome his arrival 


against class. The danger is so great that the very Russian among them, and grave lawyers concert how songs without 
exiles are doing their best to repress the present excitement. | meaning or measure shall be sung to his glory and honour. 
They begin to fear that a weak, well-meaning ruler, corrupt | The astonishing ballad which the Benchers on Thursday 
ministers, ardent young men, and an uneducated population, | last managed to procure — and not, we presume, from 


will re-enact the tragedy of 1789, on a scale to which the the street poet to whom it seems to belong—was iu 
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exact keeping with the ceremonial at which it was sung, knows that there is one limit to all his distress: he 
very loyal, very perfect in tone, and entirely without a| perish of hunger while rey endures. The ouvrier can, and 


meaning. 


So far as such scenes are merely outpourings | the first symptom of continue 


pressure affects his imagination 


of loyal feeling, we need not say they. have every sym-|even more than his stomach. He becomes timid, suspicio 


athy from us. 
ing its representative, and no form, however reverential 


The country honours itself in honour- | and finally ungovernable, and so, though French papers do not 


,|record facts disagreeable to the Empire, bread riots are be. 


really exceeds the honest feeling of the people towards | coming a sign of the times. All this while the taxation of 


their Queen. 


But the effect of this incessant honour | France is heavy, searching, and peculiarly inflexible. Epp, 


and change of occupation on the mind of a future King | lishmen, penetrated with the notion that they are, of al] 


can scarcely be altogether beneficial. A peer and a bar- 


men, those most heavily afflicted with the tax-gatherer, arg 


rister, an undergraduate and a colonel, what can this heir |apt to forget that France raises a still larger revenue out of 
to a throne know of the reality of life? It needs only an| property two-thirds less, and does not find it sufficient by an 


honorary bishopric to make all life a drean. 


The educa- | average of twelve millions a year. 


We do not entertain the 


tion of a king must of necessity be directed to one of two on notion of any financial collapse being probable jy 


objects: to make him a profound politician or an accom- 


rance. The debt is held by the masses, and fear is an ex. 


plished man of the world. The former course has not been cellent guarantee for honesty. ‘I'he enormous expenditure 
tried, and for the latter the incessant repetition of the idea |is, to a great extent, on items which any popular Gover. 
that royalty without effort can fill any position, is certainly |ment might reduce, and the French Government has q 


not the most fitting yg gases 
incognito would — 
man of the worl 


Six months of travel/resource often forgotten in its reversionary right in the 
ly do more for the education of a|railways, which fall in in the next decade, and will lif, 
than all the ceremonies with which Eng- | much, if not most, of her new debts at once from the people's 


lishmen are so eager to surround the representative of the|shoulders. But, meanwhile, the taxation of France jg 
most “papa Sovereign who has ever occupied the throne. |crushingly severe for a bad season, and as the Emperor cay 


It wil 


be fortunate for the Prince, if, like his father, he can | neither reduce his army nor stop his public works, rapid re. 


find in art and literature the interest without which life is | ductions may be put out of the calculation. 


cold, and which an unreal admittance to useless positions 


will certainly never yield. 





THE AGITATION IN FRANCE. 

66 HEN France is eatisfied,” said Louis Napoleon, 

“ Europe is tranquil ;” and certainly the converse 

of that proposition is too true. The signs of another fever 
fit are fast accumulating in France, and with French discon- 

tent rises European alarm. The Empire has had, during its 
short career, to cope with almost every variety of class re- 
sistance, and has dealt with each in turn upon the whole 
successfully. It beat down the Republicans by main force, 
quieted the Legitimists by devotion to the Church, and 
conciliated the working men by occupation. The rebellion 
of the priests has been suppressed by stringent applications 
of the i and the recent movements among the Orleanists 
have as yet only succeeded in destroying M. de Persigny’s 
reputation. Nature, however, throughout this period has 
been kindly, and Louis Napoleon has never been called upon 
to face real and general popular distress. An inundation 
which harassed two departments is the greatest natural ca- 
lamity which the Emperor has encountered, and that enabled 
him to declare that “it concerned his honour that rivers, 
like revolutions, should keep within their banks.” There are 
signs abroad, however, that the cycle of prosperity is drawing 
to a close, that he has at last to meet the heaviest problem 
which can afflict a ruler—suffering among a people who look 
to the throne as the cause of all good and ill, yet who feel 
for that throne no sentiment of personal or traditional re- 
gard. There can no longer be any doubt that the defi- 
ciency in the harvest, however exaggerated by report, is 
none the less genuine. The profits of France must be spent 
in buying corn, and those profits are, by a variety of causes, 
greatly diminished. The American civil war has affected 
France even more than Great Britain. Not only is cotton 
as necessary to her as to us, but the United States 
were her best and most liberal customers. All that 
Northern America knows of luxury was imported direct 
from France, and the wise spirit of thrift which has 
suddenly fallen upon her people affects France just as Court 
mourning affects English dealers in summer fashions. To 
intensify the political evil, the effect of this economy has 
fallen almost exclusively on the great centres of agitation, 
Paris and Lyons. The Parisian trade in articles de luze is 
paralyzed, while the Lyons siik-mills are closing, with glutted 
warehouses and no orders for the future. The monetary 
distress also, though so eagerly denied, and perhaps so ex- 
aggerated by popular fame, still exists, and money is welling 
out of the Bank of France at nearly twice the rate of last 
year. The mere fear of such a crisis diminishes the in- 
ternal consumption of everything but necessaries, checks or 
destroys speculation, and throws out of employ the great 
classes who live by supplying the surplus wants of the well- 
to-do section of society. The cities are exerting themselves 
to keep down the price of bread, but they can do no more, 
and everything besides bread is slowly rising in price. As 
has so frequently been pointed out, the dearness of provi- 
sions, when combined with want of work, has an effect on 


All the symptoms observable or conjecturable, indicate g 
winter of extreme severity, both in the natural and political 
world, and France is in no temper for endurance. Empires 
founded on material interests do not tend to develop a 
spirit of resignation, except perhaps among men who love 
justice and freedom, and if suffering falls upon the masses 
they will most unquestionably attribute it to the Empire, 
Louis Napoleon has excited every sentiment in France, ex. 
cept loyalty to himself. Every class has its grievance against 
him. The thinkers, the men whose talk permeates society, 
hate him with the hatred which nothing but continued fear 
has power t» »roduce. The upper classes are of course dead] 
though passn« foes. There is no reason to believe that he is 
regarded by the working men with a feeling which would sur- 
vive distress. A well-known writer in Afacmillan, who has 
studied France, declares that republican opinions are spread. 
ing with ominous rapidity through the towns. The peasantry, 
though still full of a vague Napoleonism, will not act as they 
did in 1850, for their leaders, the country clergy, now look on 
the Empire as a foe. There remains but one class apparently 
devoted to the throne, and certainly not actuated by any 
feeling approaching to hostility. The army seems secure, 
and with an army really devoted the Empire can doubtless 
tide over any pressure not too enduring. Paris is com- 
pletely fortified from within. The working city of Lyons, 
though in itself more formidable, is commanded from its 
suburb. Marseilles is “improved,”’ on the Parisian plan, 
and is greatly at the mercy of the fleet. The departments 
have been mapped out like countries under military occupa- 
tion. The Emperor, as a military chief at war with France, 
would, it seems certain, if the army adhere to him, prove 
irresistible, and there is no present sign of military defection. 
But it must not be forgotten that we know little of the in- 
ternal feeling of the army, and that so far as the past can be 
relied on to explain the present, the army is only an armed 
section of the people of France, responds to every strong 
gust of feeling, and has a nervous dread of acting against the 
people from among whom it is recruited, and to whom 
it must return. We are told that the army means the 
peasants, and they, we admit, are Bonapartists; but the 
argument is of no great weight. Neither officers nor non- 
commissioned officers are peasants as a mass, and it is they, 
not the conscripts, who constitute the army as a social and 
political power. They are not Jost in the crowd, and they 
feel with terrible keenness the social horror which is apt in 
France to follow men who arrest the national will by mere 
violence. Cavaignac’s army only fought against a party 
known to be hostile to property, and believed to be enemies 
alike of society and of morals. 

As yet, the dread of the army will keep the nation quiet, 
and Napoleon is no Louis Philippe to blunder into disaster, 
and fail through want of energy. He has no reminiscences 
of the Terror to make a mob-rising seem the most formidable 
of human events. We do not look for commotion, but we 
do look for a pressure on the Government which shall com- 
pel the Emperor once more to interest the popular mind. 
He may do this in some way not anticipated—by decrees in 
the sense of a Poor Law, by great efforts to meet the ter- 
rible agrarian debt of France, by a war upon the clergy, or 





the French workman unknown to his English rival. The latter 


by an enormous and temporary expenditure which shall 
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fide the peop le over their hour of suffering—but it is 


far more probable that he will go to war. That is the 
impression of French society, and the course most directly 
in accord, not perhaps with his own instincts, but with 
his own theories of French character. That war, to be politi- 
callyuseful, must be popular, and must have a large probabilit y 
of success, and those combined requisites can only, we think, 
be found m war with Austria. Some appear to believe that 
France is to be again excited against England, but such a 
war offers too many possibilities, and would, besides, increase 
commercial distress too suddenly and severely. Failure would 
be equivalent to commercial annihilation. The last pamphlet 
talks of colonial conquests, asks for Madagascar, and advises 
the seizure of Tunis, and if France will be content with 
that expansion, if she, for instance, would assume the protec- 
torate of Mexico, Europe would look on interested but tran- 
uil. But France has never yet regarded colonial acquisitions 
with very keen interest. Napoleon sold the territory of 
Louisiana, now occupied by four great states, without his 
ple being very generally aware that the transaction was 
asecomplished. The war in Cochin China, which might open 
up brilliant prospects of Oriental dominion, is scarcely deemed 
worthy of a few occasional lines in the Paris papers. Mada- 
ris merely talked, about as a menace to England, and the 
colonies generally are regarded, as they are officially styled, 
as a “sub-department of administration” interesting only to 
old sea captains who want a term of shore service. The con- 
test, if it comes, must, we fear, be in Europe, if not a Euro- 


pean war. 





THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 

HE Minister-at-War, we are told, has suspended the 
issue of Armstrong guns to the navy; the Warrior 
goes to sea with the old 68-pounders, there is a fresh fire 
of letters condemning the new artillery, and the question 
supposed to be set at rest is evidently once more reopened. 
The action of Sir Cornewall Lewis is sure to be quite suf- 
ficiently canvassed in Parliament, and meantime it may be 
as well to state what are the ascertained grounds for re- 
suming a discussion every step of which is attended with so 
much vexation and expense. Any such course is naturally 
resisted with no little acrimony; for the mere fact that a 
renewed inquiry should be justifiable at all, tells primd facie 
against the value of the new piece. Five years of deter- 
mined efforts, guided by a most acute mechanician, with 
costly and exact machinery, workmen trained by himself, 


‘and every advantage State support can secure, leave us still 


uncertain whether the rifled cannon are for all purposes the 
best, and whether Sir W. Armstrong’s are unquestionably the 
best of rifled cannon. Part of this doubt arises, it is true, 
from the great improvements made in the construction of the 
68-pounder which, at Shoeburyness, for example, gave it 
a slight but appreciable advantage over the Armstrong gun, 
in the trials against the Warrior target. The result of 
those experiments was to hint—not to prove, for single 
experiments never prove anything—that the 68-pounder was 
superior to the 100-pounder Armstrong in smashing power 
at short range, and not its inferior in accuracy of aim. The 
Armstrong was only unrivalled at the very long range, and 
long range service does not involve the whole of the practi- 
cal question. It must not be forgotten that the object of 
research is not the absolutely best gun, the swmmum bonum 
of destructive mechanics, but the gun which, while efficient 
for all required work, costs least, and can be used with least 
trouble and preparation. The Armstrong gun does not, 
unless absolutely and unquestionably the best, satisfy this 
definition. It has an immense advantage in lightness, a fact 
which of itself gives it a preferential claim as a field gun, 
but not as a gun for the navy or for fixed batteries. The 
light gun, however, is Pol 8 costly, and requires a small 
army of mechanics to keep it in order in the field, a great 
addition to its cost. Then, to quote only admitted facts ; 
proved guns burst under firing of no great rapidity and with 
moderate charges, vent-pieces are driven out or smashed, or 
jammed in the breech, gas escapes, or, to speak less techni- 
cally, explosive fire burns and knocks down the gunners 
occasionally, and though experiments have been going on 
for five years these are the old allegations against the wea- 
_ It may very well be that these evils are inherent in 

reech-loading itself, and not in this or that breech- 
loading gun; but then breech-loading must be aban- 
doned, which is one of the many points to be examined. 
The principle is already abandoned by Sir W. Arm- 
strong himself in his 100-pounder shunt guns, and if he 
18 right his own act goes far to suggest that the rifle muzzle 





loaders, such, for instance, as the French guns which won 
Solferino, are the more serviceable kind. In China 
the French declared for their own weapon, and M. 
Xavier Raymond, in the Débats, declared them, not perhaps 
without an eye to the Emperor’s smile, superior to our own. 
At Shoeburyness the French gun, which has not the breech- 
loading drawbacks, nearly equalled the Armstrong in endu- 
rance, bursting at the 42nd round, and its rival at the 45th, 
while another, rifled according to Mr. Bashley Britton’s 
plan, endured 300 rounds without bursting. This gun, we 
are told, is capable of a range of 3000 yards at a very low 
elevation, aa a precision quite sufficient for service. It 
was proposed to the Select Committee of Ordnance before 
Sir W. Armstrong’s, and might, with the same advantages, 
have been developed into a superior weapon. 

Then, to refer to points not in connexion with breech- 
loading, Captain Halsted affirms that no less than three guns 
were disabled on board the Stork in a few months, not one 
of which had fired 50 rounds, or been subjected to a test equal 
to the rapid firing of real service. This occurred under the 
hands of the very best and most careful gunners of the navy, 
and again in the trials upon Captain Coles’s cupola, when 
the vent-pieces were smashed by the dozen, and no less than 
three guns broke down in the firing. 

Another most serious complaint against the Armstrong is 
that the segmental shell peculiar to it is not safe for firing 
over the heads of troops, so as to protect landing parties or 
skirmishers. Major Hay had reported officially that in 
China no casualties occurred to our men from the fragments 
of lead flying off these shells in their passage through the 
air, but now we have Captain Halsted positively assert- 
ing the contrary, and that skirmishers of the 44th were 
wounded in this way. He supports his fact also by stating 
that this “ stripping’ of the shell has frequently been ob- 
served on board the Excellent gunnery ship. Nothing could 
be more disastrous than a doubt like this getting hold of the 
men, and it is imperative that such an unflinching scrutiny 
shall be made upon this point as to restore the confidence of 
the troops in the new weapon. 

All these reported probabilities of failure—we call them 
no more—and some others, such as the general liability of 
the gun to fracture if it is hit, demand and justify the full 
inquiry which will now, we hope, be accorded. Hitherto it 
has been too much the habit to answer attack by an impu- 
tation on the motives of the assailant, and very often with 
much justice. Inventors are, next to artists, the most jea- 
lous and irritable of mortals, but still envy, and hatred, and 
all uncharitableness don’t smash vent-pieces. At least, if 
they do, that new motor is so cheap and so formidable as to 
be of itself a full justification for the pause Sir Cornewall 
Lewis has seen fit to compel. 





MR. FECHTER’S OTHELLO. 

R. Fechter’s only great defect— and it is a defect almost 
N essentially connected with his highest powers—is the want of 
any true abandon in his manner in those characters and scenes in 
which all pretence of self-guidance is entirely dropped, and the mind 
drifts with its own thoughts or passions. This was the defect of his 
Hamlet. There was no reverie, no possibility of reverie in his pre- 
sentation of the Prince of Denmark: he thought, but he never 
dreamed, he never meditated. This is almost the only defect in his 
Othello, While the poison is being poured into his mind, while 
the play of conflicting fears is still kept up, while even the presence 
of others half restrains the boiling passion in his heart, Mr. Fechter’s 
impersonation is almost perfect,—certainly as grand a delineation of 
the tormenting rage and anguish of distrust as it is possible to con- 
ceive. But when for a moment all restraints are loosed, when 
Othello abandons himself in solitude to the tide of ungoverned 
passion, we are immediately sensible of something hard and lashed- 
up in his manner. It is not that he underacts the passion—as we 
have seen it asserted—but that he cannot simulate the requisite 
spontaneousness of feeling. Mr. Fechter is unrivalled when he is 
princely, scornful, intellectually contemptuous ; and he is, if anything, 
still more powerful—which we were by no means prepared to expect 
—when he is being played upon by others, and summons up into 
his face the flashes of suffering, hatred, and terror which the part 
requires. No one who has once beheld him in the scene in which 
Tago narrates to Othello his grounds for suspecting Cassio’s guilt 
with his wife can ever doubt—as from his impersonation of Hamlet 
we were inclined to doubt—his marvellous power of portraying 
passion. The contracted and almost contorted frame, the raised 
shoulders, the large unclear whites of his turbidly gleaming eyes as 
they shoot oblique glances of physical fury mixed with dread at his 
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informer, the visible spasms as barb after barb enters, the blood- 
thirsty insanity which comes over his countenance when the gift of 
Desdemona’s handkerchief to Cassio is mentioned, present one of the 
most marvellous dramatic pictures on which the eye can dwell, Mr. 
Fechter has one or two great physical advantages for such a part, 
which have, no doubt, their weight in inducing him to prefer the cha- 
racter of Othello to the still more striking one of Jago, The lurid 
whites of his eyes, which jarred very painfully with the dreamy cha- 
racter of Hamiet, seem expressly intended to image the jealous 
fury of Othello’s Moorish blood. Then, in both Hamlet and 
Othello, there is a superficial sensuousness of temperament evi- 
dently not alien to Mr, Fetcher’s own. But still, no doubt, 
it is far more to his art than to any natural gift that he owes 
his power to give such terrible vividness to the whole physique of 
Othello—to convey so marvellously the impression of that half-savage 
physical intensity of emotion which culminates in O¢hel/o’s epilepsy. 
In connexion with this wonderful portraiture of Ofhello’s physique 
we must, however, notice an extravagant conceit, which is not 
worthy of so thoughtful an actor, Mr. Fechter is exceedingly 
anxious—and rightly anxious—to render truly Othello’s constant 
dread of the repelling effect of his dark skin on Desdemona’s 
senses—a most essential current of feeling throughout the play. 
But there is one most absurd and unnatural attempt to force this 
feeling into a passage where it has no concern, where all such feelings 
are swallowed up in the fierce struggle between pity, horror, and re- 
venge, by the death-bed of his victim. Here is Mr. Fechter’s virtual 
interpretation of the passage, as conveyed in his stage directions : 
“ OrnELLo (who, during the last let, comes —_ JSorward to look at 
lemona, accidentally touches ihe glass, in which he sees his bronzed 
Sace with bitter despair). 
It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
[Retiring to the window, his eyes fixed on the heavens. 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
[Looking at his fuce again. 
It is the cause.— 

[He violently throws the glass into the sea ; then goes to 
the door, locks it, advances to the bed, half drawing his 
sword; then suddenly stops, and returns it to the 
scabbard. 

Yet I'll not shed her blood; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die.” 
Mr. Fechter wishes to make Ofhello’s coloug the “cause” of which 
he speaks, and evidently supposes that this “motives” the change of 
resolution implied in “ye¢ I'll not shed her blood; nor scar that 
whiter skin of hers than snow.” But this interpretation seems 
supremely forced and trivial. Possibly, indeed, Shakspeare did mean 
to convey in this renewed reference to the snowy whiteness of Des- 
demona’s skin some passing renewal of the pang as to the darkness 
of his own, but whether this be so or not, it seems to us absolutely 
certain that the “yet,” is not to be construed as proving that he 
had been dwelling on this as the original “cause” of the whole 
tragedy. Othello is trying to justify his own resolution to kill her, 
to stifle the shrinkings of his conscience by dwelling on the depth of 
guilt which he believed himself to be punishing. This, if it were not 
otherwise clear, would be sufficiently so when he says, 


“ Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
It is the cause !”— 


and then, turning to the bed, he sees her “whiter than snow” and 
“smooth as monumental alabaster,” and says to himself that, though 
he must kill her, yet he will not mar that beauty by shedding her 
blood. ‘To refer the “ cause” to his own dark skin, is to substitute 
for those last hesitations of love and tremblings of conscience, which 
imply a mind strung up to the last effort, a morbid suggestion which 
had exhausted its power long ago, as one of the many conspiring cir- 
cumstances which seemed to lend probability to Desdemona’s guilt, 
and which, if reintroduced here, would imply that Othello was not 
only rearguing the whole question, but dwelling on the slightest of all 
the threads of presumption. The whole of this soliloquy shows 
Othello with the certainty of Desdemona’s guilt utterly fixed in his 
mind, but yet starting back in horror on the edge of murder. He 
stimulates himself by contemplating the depths of his victim’s guilt ; 
still he cannot mar her beauty, and looking on that beauty, he cannot 
help recoiling from an act so irrevocable as putting out a light 
which nothing can rekindle, Everything shows his mind to be 
in the last spasm of revulsion from the fatal plunge, or absorbed in 
the consideration of the terrible “how”’—whether by sword or 
pillow. It is not a moment when he would retrace one of the ori- 
ginal reasons for her infidelity, even though one painfully per- 
sonal to himself. Mr. Fechter has here clearly caricatured the 
sensuous element in Ofhello’s credulousness, at the expense, too, 
of his shrinking conscience and affection. Partly for this reason, 
partly for the one with which we commenced our criticism, the 
scene of the murder strikes us as throughout the least effective. 
Othello has thrown off all self-control, and after the first hesitation, 
which Mr. Fechter misinterprets, he abandons himself on the waking, 


a 


passions which are crowding into his breast. Here Mr, Fechter 
strikes us as not fully equal to his part. There is a hardness about 
his lower tones; they sound as if they did not come from the bottom 
of a deeply-stirred heart, but from a false bottom of intellectug) 
effort. 

If there be a fault in Mr. Fechter’s general conception of the 
play, it is, we think, that he rather overdoes the murderousness of 
Othello’s jealousy, and disregards the reluctant starts of his eo, 
science, while he also somewhat diminishes the force of the network 
of circumstances by which the Moor is enmeshed. In Shakspeare’s 
play, Othello is represented as informed of the murder of Cassis 
before he goes to Desdemona’s room. He hears Cuassio’s ery in the 
street, and passes on, saying : 

* "Tis he ;—O brave Iago, honest and just, 
Thou hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! 


Thou teachest me,—Minion your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace,” 


And so he goes to the scene with the knowledge, as he supposes, of 
one murder on his conscience already committed. We think it js a 
mistake in Mr. Fechter’s acting edition to omit this passage. The 
blood already shed adds a powerful sting to the passion of Othelly’, 
recklessness ; and incidentally we may notice that if Mr. Fechter had 
remembered that Othello goes in to Desdemona muttering: “ Thy bed 
lust-stained shall with lust’s blood be spotted,” he would have had g 
clearer understanding of the train of feelings which lead him to say, 
“yet I'll not shed her blood.” While pleading, however, for more 
genuine signs of moral recoil from the murder than Mr, Fechter 
admits, we must do justice to his noble rendering of the passage 
where Othello first directs Jago to set his wife to watch Desdemona, 
The start of shame which he gives as the words escape him, and the 
abrupt “ Leave me!” prove that the high generosity in O¢hel/o’s nature 
is fully appreciated by Mr. Fechter. 

But masterly as his acting is in Othello, we could not see the play 
without regretting most deeply that Mr. Fechter did not take the 
part of Jago, It is impossible to conceive it worse acted than it is 
acted by Mr. Ryder. Low, very low cunning, as modified by o¢ 
casional rant, is that gentleman’s only conception of the Italian’s part, 
Jago is one of Shakspeare’s most elaborate efforts. His intellect is 
meant to be an intellect of a very high order, sceptical, scornful, cold, 
malicious. He does not disguise from himself O¢he/lo’s native good. 
ness, He looks evil in the face with an intellectual relish—a de. 
light in the creative power of his own mind, which is, as it were, the 
evil side of true art. When he says, 


“Tis here, but yet confused ; 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till used,” 


he is a perfect impersonation of a fertile mind rejoicing in the inspi- 
ration of conscious evil as strcke after stroke of the dark picture 
rises before him. It is no common task to represent this together 
with the Italian passion, the contempt for women, the covetousness, 
and the general malice of temper, with which his immediate design 
is coloured, It would be an attempt worthy of Mr. Fechter’s 
highest powers, and, if we mistake not, well adapted to the scope of 
those powers. Mr. Ryder could not be worse in Othello than he is ia 
Iago, and probably would not be so bad. At all events, it would be 
far more tolerable to hear him ranting a comparatively simple part, 
than parodying one of such complex and subtle power. 

We may add that the scenery is exceedingly good, and that the 
part of Roderigo, Iago’s dupe, is performed with real art by Mr. 
J. 8. Shore. The weak, irresolute impatience and resentment,— 
and still more the skill with which he lights up his vacant face with 
foolish smiles, as Jago holds out one hope after another, is, in its 
small way, striking enough. Desdemona we were not sorry to see 
smothered. Miss Leclercq was better suited for Ophelia of her two 
characters, and not very well suited, except by a pretty face, for 
either. The earnest simplicity which belongs to Desdemona is badly 
exchanged for the irritating charmingness of ordinary young ladyism. 
In his Desdemona Mr. Fechter is unfortunate ; in his Jago worse 
than unfortunate; but only the more closely is the spectator’s atten- 
tion riveted on the single centre of interest which is presented by the 
mobile features and grand bearing of the tortured Moor. 





HOW TO PROCURE CHEAP COTTON. 

HE strongest objection entertained by the English friends of the 

South to sudden emancipation is, we believe, a secret one. 
They fear that the slave once emancipated would not work, and that 
without his labour cheap American cotton would be an impossibility. 
We would recommend all such doubters to peruse a short and ex- 
ceedingly plain-spoken pamphlet on the question, just issued by Mr. 
E. Atkinson, an American cotton-spinner. It will not take them an 
hour, and we are greatly mistaken as to the effect of argument on 
minds rendered keen by self-interest if it does not disabuse them at 
once and for ever of that special form of delusion. They may still 
believe slavery patriarchal, planters benevolent despots, and the 





and after the murder, of Desdemona, to the tide of involuntary 


negroes serfs, just “passing through a period of real and gradual 
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civilization,” but at all events they will cease to assert that cotton 
ot be cultivated without the negro. They will, we feel certain, 
commence the task still more readily if we tell them that the pam- 
hlet is a simple business-like production ; that it has no allusions to 
the “glorious eagle of our common country, which soars above the 
Alleghanies with a thunderbolt in its mouth and an earthquake in 
its claws ;” that it contains only one reference to the American consti- 
tation, and that one slightly contemptuous ; that nothing is said of 
the inherent superiority of republican institutions ; and that, in short, 
it is as little like an American pampilet as vigorous common sense, 
sound judgment, and good temper can make it. The writer starts 
with the belief that the war must end in emancipation, forcible or 
adual, and accepts at once the extremest consequences of that grand 
result. He does not himself believe that the free blacks will cease to 
work, for they must live, and as the “ proportion of coloured paupers 
and criminals to the coloured population in Boston and New York is 
only about half that of the whites,” he naturally does not imagine that 
they will resort to crime. But he accepts the extremest view pre- 
judice can suggest, and argues as if all black men were irredeemably 
lazy, and would, on emancipation, live like Carlyle’s enemies, the black 
labourers of Jamaica, “up to their ears in squash.” And even then 
cotton will be produced still cheaper than of old. 
The cost of each negro to the planter, as things stand, is now, per 


annuni— 


Dols, Cts, 

Interest on a good field hand, value 1500 dols., at 8 
De his «© « «8 + 8 ee wt 120 00 
Insurance 2 per cent. . ‘ . . 80 00 


Food, clothing, medicines, and hospital treatment. . 90 00 


240 00 

This account charges the rate of interest planters actually pay for 
money, and assumes the highest value for a good slave, but omits all 
mention of negro houses, repairs to buildings, cost of tools, salaries of 
overseers, salaries of white men to do the skilled labour, the keep of 
the young, the maintenance of the old, and the loss of interest on all 
except able-bodied hands and breeding women. It shows that every 
able-bodied slave costs 20 dollars a month, or twenty-two shillings a 
week—an income which would be wealth to the two millions of able- 
bodied mean trash, or sufficient to attract the unskilled labouring 
class of the North, or to draw over hosts of emigrants ; it is, how- 
ever, not half the rate the planter can afford to pay. By the universal 
consent of all parties, slaveowners included, one white man, without 
an overseer, does the work three slaves can accomplish with one. 
Taking that statement to be only two-thirds true—and it makes no 
account of the colossal loss sustained through the habitual wasteful- 
ness of four millions of slaves—the planter could still pay 44s. a week, 
and, with cotton at 5d. a pound, still flourish and grow rich. It is 
useless to argue that the white trash will not work. They will not 
without pay, or on the wretched soil to which the monopoly of good 
land by the great planters condemns them, but they work hard enough 
in the Free States. Admitting, however, even that extraordinary libel 
on the South, there remains the broad fact that the planter can pay 
a wage equal to the ordinary profit of gold-digging, and prosper. 

But, granting the wages, it is said white men cannot work in the 
South. The plain answer to that fallacy is, that they do do it; that 
in the extreme South there are at this hour 800,000 free whites, 
over fifteen years of age, exclusively engaged in out-of-door agricul- 


tural labour, The exact numbers are : 

In Georgia, 93,000 Louisiana, 25,000 
Alabama, 75,000 Tennessee, 132,000 
Mississippi, 56,000 Florida, 8,000 
Texas, 48,000 Arkansas, 34,000 


South Carolina, 48,000. 
And they do not die of it. Some of the cities of the South, full 
of vice and open drains, are indeed fatal to health, but the cotton 
lands are unsurpassed for salubrity, and the death-rate is lower 
among whites than blacks. ‘‘ The land required for cotton culture is 
a light sandy loam, easily worked, the ploughing being done with a 
light plough driven by one or two mules, at a quick walk ; the culti- 
vation similar to that of corn, and as capable of being carried on by 
improved machinery, instead of the universal hoe now used by the 
slaves. The space required for cach plant varies, according to the 
richness of the soil, but by July 1st the ground is fully covered. 
During the period of extreme heat little attention is required, and 
while Northern labourers are sweltering in the hay-field, under a sun 
as intense as in the South, the cotton-planter merely watches the 
growth of the plant. The work of picking requires nimble fingers 
and the close attention of all hands, men, women, and children. It is 
continued through the cool autumn, and in favourable seasons far 
into the winter. One of the great drawbacks to slave cultivation is 
the want of a more dense population, from which to draw an extra 
force during the picking season, and fields white with unpicked 
cotton are not seldom ploughed up to make ready for the planting of 
the new crop. This would not occur under the sinall allotment 


system of free labour.” 





If, then, the white man can work on cotton lands as safely as the 
black man, and the planter can afford wages certain to attract free 
labour, what imperils the cotton? We shall be asked where the 
planter is to get capital to pay wages, and we answer, just where he 
gets it now—from the cotton-factor, who now helps him to buy the 
black, whose cost amounts to fair wages. Mr, Atkinson may well 
demand the extension of freedom over a soil so attractive to the 
emigrant population of the North. Take the case of a man—a real 
case—who recently settled in Texas, and determined to grow cotton 
for himself. He had two sons, no slaves, no servants, and only a little 
land, but he “raised” 22 bales, or say 10,000 pounds of cotton, 
value 1000 dollars, besides his food. In other words, he made a 
profit of 250/. a year. That is not precisely the prospect at which a 
keen Yankee labourer or industrious German emigrant is in the 
smallest degree likely to sneer. And this crop was raised off new 
land, with no buildings, and only settled just as wheat land is settled, 
by the emigrants. 

We have said nothing whatever of the difference in product to be 
caused by a better agriculture. The Southern planter scarcely uses 
the plough, and breaks new land to avoid manure. He wastes a 
third of his crop, the seed, which gives excellent soap and most 
valuable oil, and of scientific processes he never hears, Mr. Atkinson 
enters into all these details, butwe prefer the broad simple facts which 
contain in themselves the whole case—viz. that the planter now pays 
for slave labour wages which would attract the white, and that the 
white man could work as safely as the black on the cotton lands, 

We must make one more extract from Mr. Atkinson. It isa dry 
column of figures, but it is nevertheless worth a cursory glance from 
those who believe slavery to be at worst an evil necessity : 

Sq. Miles, Free negroes in 1860, Avge. to sq. Mile, 














Delaware, 2,120 19,723 9.30 
Maryland, 11,194 83,718 7.52 
13,244 103,441 81 
Sq. Miles. Slaves in 1860, Avge. to sq. Mile 
8. Carolina, 29,385 402,541 13.70 
Georgia, 58,000 462,230 7.97 
Florida, 59,268 61,753 1.04 
Alabama, 50,722 435,132 8.57 
Mississippi, 47,156 436,696 9.26 
Louisiana, 41,255 332,520 8.06 
Texas, 237,504 180,388 77 
Arkansas, 52,198 111,104 5.13 
575,488 2,422,364 4.21 
Free negroes. 
Isl. of Barbadoes, 166 124,000 747. 


Average value of land in Barbadoes, 500 dols. per acre. 

Av. product of sugar per hand in do. Slave, 1,043 lbs. 
Free, 3660 lbs. 

. Slave, 50 dols. 


Average cost of sugar per hhd. 
Free, 20 dols. 


Fine Arts. 
AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK, 

Axovut this season we may safely look for a number of elaborately got 
up books, resplendent with gilding, bound in highly ornamental covers 
of green or purple, printed with the clearest type on the creamiest 
paper, and decorated with innumerable woodcuts. These volumes are 
as infallible forerunners of Christmas as the dark days and muggy 
weather which usually precede that festive season. It is difficult to 
conceive what end is answered by the appearance of the Christmas 
book, unless it be that it affords some pecuniary benefit to those 
engaged in its production, and an inducement to those people who 
apparently live only for the purpose of spending money to part with 
some of their superfluous cash. The Christmas book is “admirabl 
adapted for presents” on that principle which Puach recommended, 
of giving your friend something that will be perfectly useless to him— 
as a gold pen to a person who can’t write, or a pair of worked braces 
toa midshipman. Nobody reads the poems: some have been read 
before, and the act has been regretted ever since; others we prefer 
to read in more convenient editions destitute of illustrations, which 
too often disturb our preconcéived ideas of the poet’s meaning, just 
as those who xave formed their own opinion of the character of 
Macbeth or Touchstone do not greatly care to have their ideals inter- 
fered with by the noble conception of an eminent but hoarse-voiced 
tragedian, or the mannerisms of the low-comedy man. ‘The illustra- 
tions do not fare much better than the poems. As part of the 
furniture of the drawing-room table, the book may engage the atten- 
tion at odd moments. ‘The cuts will be duly gaped over, and remarks, 
brilliant or the reverse, made upon them. After a while the gold 
loses its brillianey, the cover gets worn at the edges, and a generally 
shabby appearance ensues. By-and-by the untortunate volume 1s 
stowed away in some dark corner to make room for those which the 
succeeding season brings forth, and so gradually it becomes uncared 
for and forgotten. 

The practice of selecting a number of poems of a serious and 





* English Sacred Poetry of the \6th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. Selected and 
Edited by Robert Aris Willmott, M.A., Incumbent of Bear Wood. London: Rout- 
ledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1862, 
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frequently a soporifie tendency, and handing them over to different 
artists for illustration, is scarcely attended with satisfactory results. 
The task of selection must be one of difficulty, nearly every poem 
capable of being illustrated having been done over and over again. 
It must be as hard to find works that have not been subjected to 
illustration as it is for the burlesque writer to discover a play that has 
not already suffered from the indignities practised by his craft. The sub- 
jects are greatly monotonous, and it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that in many cases the artist has had little sympathy with his work. 
If it is absolutely necessary to break out in an illustration fever at 
Christmas-time, could not some means be discovered of allowing each 
artist to select his own subjects, and treat them in his own way ? The 
scheme would not only have novelty to recommend it, but greater 
freshness and interest would be secured to the work. People must 
be getting weary of cartloads of serious drawings on vellum paper, 
ant it is high time we have something new. The volume under 
review presents no striking points of dissimilarity from its fellows. 
It is one of the best of its class (I refer simply to the illustrations), 
and has the advantage of fresh blood, in the shape of work by un- 
hackneyed hands, to recommend it, but in other respects it is the old 
tune played over — The same ingenuity is discoverable in ex- 
tracting a subject for a cut from the most unpromising materials. An 
incidental mention of a brook, a shipwreck, or an eagle, will be seized 
upon as affording scope for an illustration, though that iliustration 
may have no general reference to the poem. Toa person unpractised 
in the mysteries of Christmas book illustration, it might be rather 
startling to find Heywood’s “ Search after God” headed by a group of 
ey and water-fowl; or to find the title, “ God’s Argument with 

ob,” in large capitals, under a nest of “ croaking ravens bellowing 
for revenge,” or food. But a little experience tells him that, by 
taking the trouble to read the , he will be rewarded for his 
exertion by finding some slight item to the feathered tribe. The 
similarity of subject referred to above is strongly enforced in the 
soy instance. There are no less than twelve drawings of single 

gures in the act of contemplation—in prison and out of prison— 
gazing mournfully at flowers or sun-dials, walking, sitting, or lying 
under trees, and generally holding a book, to evince the studious 
nature of the individual represented. Exactly half that number are 
devoted to prayer; but the solemnity of the action is, in two cases, 
disturbed by the inconsiderateness of the artists. In one, a number 
of schoolgirls are praying at a desk; a few inches over their heads 
are two gas-burners, It is not easy to foresee how they will rise 
from their knees without inflicting damage to themselves, or to the 
property of the parish. In the other case, a rigid old widow and her 
two daughters must be sadly incommoded by the too great proximity 
of a cheval-glass, introduced apparently for the sole purpose of 
reflecting a bedpost. Death and its surroundings have yielded 
inspiration only to four drawings, and “ Reading the Bible” has not 
received that amount of attention it usually obtains both in illustrated 
books and Academy exhibitions. Of course the artists are not to be 
blamed for this monotony of subject-matter, they can only operate on 
what is set before them, and if they fail, it is scarcely a matter for 
wonder. If stirring situations, strong character, and picturesque 
incident are not in keeping with the requirements of the work, we 
must take the best which, under the circumstances, they can do, and 
be thankful. These remarks do not apply to the landscape or animal 
draughtsmen, who have the opportunity of working after their own 
feeling, without let or hindrance, and whose work becomes more 
genuine in consequence. 

Proceeding, then, from general to individual criticism, the frontis- 
piece by M¥. Holman Hunt demands precedence both by its position 
and the fame of its author. With all due respect for Mr. Hunt’s 
powers, it may still be said that he has done better things, but it is 
interesting as showing that the left hand of a Jewish rabbi is nearly 
double the size of the right. Mr. H. H. Armstead, known hitherto 
asa sculptor, has lately taken to drawing on wood. His work shows 

painstaking and far more than average ability, but he is very 

ond of doing odd things, which mar the effect he might otherwise 
roduce. His drawings are good in parts, but not as a whole. The 
end who tears the crown with such unnecessary violence from the 
head of a helpless woman of pre-Raphaelite plainness of feature and 
uncouthness of form, recals very strongly our old friend O. Smith 
in a stirring melodrama, and from a sculptor one might have ex- 
pected a little less awkward arrangement of the drapery about the 
woman’s knees. In a drawing to Withers’s poem “ In Prison,” Mr. 
Armstead introduces us to a thoughtful gentleman suffering solitary 
confinement in a stone cell and a very tight pair of shoes. His feet 
are so small as to suggest the idea that the prison fare having told 
= his system, his frame is dwindling upwards. It is a pity that 
the wasting away did not commence with the gentleman’s calves, 
which are unnecessarily demonstrative. 
be opened with that huge table against it is a mystery which it must 
be left to Mr. Armstead to explain. His best drawing is in illus- 
tration of Tennyson’s “Dead Man of Bethany.” Lazarus, lately 
returned from his “charnel cave,” is asked by Mary, “‘ Where wert 
thou, brother, these four days?” ‘The interview takes place by a 
latticed window. Through the door may be seen the neighbours 
eagerly pressing to catch a glimpse of the “man raised up by 
Christ.” The subject is a good one, and Mr. Armstead has treated 
it ‘vith solemnity and appropriate feeling, though the elaborate 
tern of the lattice-work distracts the eye too much from the 
eads of the chief figures. Mr. Keene is not seen to the best advan- 
tage in his two illustrations. That on page 22 has little of that 
vigour we are accustomed to look for in his work. The strength of 
the drawing has probably suffered in the engraving. ‘ Contentment” 


How the cell-door is ever to 





. . . . . SOc 
is far better—brilliant in effect, and drawn with firmness and 


Mr. Sandys draws with astonishing precision, power, and finish, top 
with little heart. His landscape Ledgemesn-cneial that ‘d 
the drawing which illustrates “ Life’s Journey,” a labourer pick 
up a lad who has fallen from a tree while birds’-nesting—are rea] 
with an exactitude and mastery of detail that is not surpassed eyey 
in the marvellous etchings of Albert Durer. The two drawiy of 
Mr. Sandys are monuments of the most untiring patience and dowg, 
right er work, The figures are scarcely up to the standard of 
Jandseape. The labourer is very faulty in proportion, and the boy 
oddly twisted as he lies on the ground. The same predilection for g 
forced attitude occurs in the other illustration, where a young girl 
shovels the snow away from her mother’s grave in an attitude that 
is simply impossible. If any one doubt this, let him take as 
and a abaaien, and with the book before him, kneel down, ang 
try to show his face and the soles of his feet at the same time. Tey 
minutes’ practice will end in a conviction of the falsity of Mr. Sandys's 
pose and a crick in the back. The background in this instance jg 
very beautiful and Dureresque. The seven drawings by Mr. Marks 
will not add to his reputation. They present the most striking jp. 
stance in the book of a man striving with uncongenial themes. 
working against the grain rather than con amore. His subjects 
not affording scope for strong contrasts, Mr. Marks loses ‘hip. 
self, and seeks nr ath in simple common-place. ‘The miser brood. 
ing over “a heap of rust” is the least objectionable of the 
number, but the want of elevation of feeling is apparent jy 
all. The drawing of the oak foliage in “The Atheist and the 
Acom” is simply ludicrous. Is it possible that Mr. Marks 
has never seen an oak-tree? Perhaps the worst drawing jy 
the whole book is from the pencil of a Royal Academician. 4 
moment’s inspection of Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s illustration—the 
* Destruction of Sennacherib”—will fully corroborate this assertion, 
Mr. John Gilbert compels our admiration, despite his conventional 
attitudes, and still more conventional landscape. There are many 
things to object to in his work, but his great pictorial talent almost 
makes us forget them. A little drawing of “Spring,” on page 
162, is rich in effect, and has a greater look of nature than is usual 
in the works of Mr. Gilbert. Mr. F. Walker is a young artist, who 
has already earned a high reputation among his brethren, and cannot 
fail to take a good stand in public estimation. His drawings are 
full of tender feeling and unaffected nature. The subject of a child 
praying at its mother’s knee has been often done, but Mr. Walker 
contrives to make the old story new, not by any striving after 
originality, but simply from his artless manner of telling it. Mr. 
Watson, whose illustrations to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” are widely 
known, is the largest, and in many respects the best, contributor, 
Nearly thirty drawings from his eal though unequal in merit, 
show that he possesses a wide and varied range. Animals, landscape, 
and figures are drawn by him with equal care and equal skill. His 
work is always thorough, and done as well as he can do it. He has 
great feeling for nature and country life ; for the life of towns, little, 
His sense of individuality is not strongly developed; his faces are 
not those which stamp themselves on the memory. Mr. Watson is 
happier in homely = | quiet scenes than in the court or the battle. 
field ;—maternal love, the innocence of the child, and the meditative- 
ness of the scholar meet with ready sympathy from him; but he cares 
little for violent emotion or strong passion. In feeling he somewhat 
resembles Stothard, and, like Stothard, gives us too much of the 
good and too little of the bad. A little more strength, a little 
more energy, and even a spice of honest devilry now and then, 
would greatly add to the effect of Mr. Watson’s work. In all tech. 
nical qualities he ranks high. His drawing is careful, truthful, and 
delicate. The draperies are well understood and tastefully arranged. 
The hands, almost without exception, are accurate in form and 
movement. A tendency to heaviness in the limbs, both of human 
figures and animals, is still one of Mr. Watson’s peculiarities. As 
examples of his skill in landseape I should select “The Corn-field,” 
in the illustration to Gray’s “ Elegy,” and “The lowing herd winds 
slowly e’er the lea;” the latter is beautiful in its effect of twilight, 
and the eattle are capitally drawn, with the exception of a too fleshy 
white cow. The same solemn effect of twilight is shown in “ Mut- 
tering his wayward fancies would he rove,” a figure walking with 
hands behind him in a wood. But perhaps the best of Mr. Watson’s 
drawings is that charming one to Bloomfield’s “ Moonlight.” A 
shepherd with a dog and crook opening his cottage door and glancing 
at the moon as he sallies forth to tell his flock. Nothing could be 
added or taken from this drawing without injury. It is complete, 
and as full of poetry as the lines it illustrates. The name of W. P. 
Burton is new in art, but it will soon become widely known. His 
landscapes show powers of very high order; they are truthful, well 
composed, and ably drawn. Mr. Burton has no conventional set of 
touches for foliage, but draws beech, yew, or ash with a conscientious 
respect for the individuality of each member of the forest. His little 
glimpses of architecture almost bespeak a practical acquaintance 
with the art. What a delightful little village church is that of Mr. 
Burton on page 266, compared with the coarsely-drawn pasteboa 
structure of Mr. Read’s, on page 158. No landscape draughtsman 
on wood appears fitter than Mr. Burton to fill up the gap occasioned 
by the retirement of Mr. Birket Foster. ‘The only other landscapist 
whose works adorn this volume is Mr. J. Sliegh. His drawings 


evince watchful observation and careful study of natural effect, con- 
siderable feeling for light and shade, and characteristic pencilling. 
His largest drawing looks somewhat monotonous—an effect of sun- 
light has been intended but not realized. The engraver, probably, 1s 
Mr. Wolf’s admirable drawings of birds need n0 


to blame here. 
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ne to recommend them to the careful inspection of those 
ate ornithological truth; and those who are not tired of 
n Weir’s cattle and cocks and hens will find plenty to 


praise of mi 
who apprech 
Mr. Harriso 
amuse them. 


This notice would not be complete without alluding to the en- 
vers’ share of the work. 


The Brothers Dalziel have long been 
erebrated for their truthful interpretation of the work entrusted to 
them, and with the exception of the instances before alluded to they | 
have never given better proofs of their skill. A little less tendency | 
to “ fine down” lines would be desirable. It is possible to be too de- 
licate, as well as too coarse, and I think the Brothers Dalziel are in- | 
clined to sin on the delicate side. Of the literary portion of the 
work it is scarcely the province of the “ Fine Art” columns to speak, 
but I cannot resist quoting a = of the Reverend Mr, W illmott’s 
reface. After alluding to Coleridge’s notion of omitting from pieces | 
of lyrical poetry those parts in which the bad taste of the author or | 
the fashion of the age “ prevailed over his genius,” he proceeds, in sen- 
tences as terse as they are rich in simile: “ Doubtless a large num- 
ber of wholes might, as Coleridge aflirmed, be made by such a process. 
But the picture is injured by the partial cleaning. And even the 
faults of the poem may sometimes heighten the beauties. The wall 
of the old church is never improved by sweeping away the moss and 
weather stains. The result would be similar in poetry. Lovely lines 
are connected by a discordant stanza. The contrast cannot be 
avoided. You must have lead-work in the painted window.” 
Dry Port. 








BOOKS. 


THE CRUSADES.* 
Tere is but one defect in this little book, and that is its name. 
It is not a history at all, either of the Crusades or of their litera- 
ture; but an essay on both, crowded with the results of years spent 
in research, and alive with that glowing, almost creative thought 
which is the highest force of the historian; but only an essay still. 
Such as it is, however, in presenting this translation to the public, 
Lady Duff Gordon has added one more to her many claims on both 
English and German students. She could not have selected, even 
from German literature, a volume of deeper interest, or more 
direct and unquestionable value. Von Sybel, a pupil of Ranke, has 
devoted his leisure for years to the patient criticism of the history of 
the Crusades. Following his master’s system, he has submitted the 
whole mass of documentary evidence upon the subject to a searching 
analysis, and described the result of his investigations in the preface 
to his “ History of the First Crusade”—a mine of critical erudition. 
That result may be briefly stated as a conviction that all existing 
histories of the Crusades are founded upon legend, but that the 
materials for accurate history do, rome a survive. The outline 
of a more truthful narrative has been sketched by him in four 
lectures, delivered at Munich in 1855, and the present work is a 
translation of these lectures, and of their justification, the critical 
analysis of the literature of the Crusades. Regarded as a history, 








the work, of course, wants body ; but as an historic outline, a survey 
of the road yet to be levelled, it is admirable alike for insight and | 
comprehensiveness, and excites in the readera strong hope that Von | 
Sybel, who is still, after many vicissitudes, in possession of literary | 
leisure, will yet complete the task he has so ably defined. 

It is not, perhaps, strange that the world should for years have | 
been conteut with the legendary history of the Crusades. Men love | 
the dramatic, and such productions are dramatic by their very 
nature; but it is somewhat remarkable that historians in an inquisi- 
tive age should have been content with such second-hand information. | 
The two narratives most in favour with the British public, for | 
example—Mr. Mill’s and M. Capefigue’s—are founded almost ex- | 
clusively on William of Tyre, a skilful and, in some points, well-| 
informed writer, who deformed his work by deliberate inventions of | 
letters and speeches, and based it undoubtedly upon that of Albert of 
Aix. This latter, who may be said to be the source of all the popular 
histories of the Crusades hitherto current in Europe, was, in fact, 
nothing but a compiler of legends, and retailer of all the personal 
narratives which he could collect from the crowds of returning pilgrims, 
who, with heated imaginations, partial knowledge, and excited vanity, 
passed through Aix on their road to the West. He writes easily, 

arranges his stories dramatically, and he has the power of 
creating personal interest, so frequent with men who are novelists 
by instinct. But his narrative has neither substance nor sequence, 
ifs personages are constantly placed in impossible positions, their 
characters, offices, and deeds vary from chapter to chapter, while 
their greater achievements are contradicted by all unquestionable 
testimony. For example, Godfrey of Bouillon, who in the first half 
of the work is but one of many princes engaged in the Cru- 
sade, is suddenly made in the latter the centre and chief of the 
whole movement, is elected commander-in-chief by miracle, and is 
t forward surrounded by a halo of poetic rhetoric, which, how- 
ever, still leaves him almost a lay figure. All this while there exist 
uments of undeniable authenticity, by which these legends might 
tested, and from which a narrative, somewhat balder, perhaps, 
than those current, but still absolutely true, might be constructed. 
these are nine authentic letters from princes and chiefs en- 
aged in the Crusades; the work of Raymund of Agiles, which we 
may call the special correspondent’s account of the first Crusade ; 


* The History and Literature of the Crusades. From the German of Von Sybel. By 
Lady Duff Gordon. Chapman and Hall, 








Anna Comnena’s life of her father, valuable as the Court view of these 
transactions ; the “Gesta Francorum,” which Von Sybel believes to 
have beea the work of an eye-witness; the history of the Abbot of 
Nogent, important for some details supplied by the French leaders ; 
that of Baldric of Dol, who adds to the “ Gesta” a few facts derived 
from eye-witnesses—that of Fulcher of Chartres, whose statement of 
occurrences upto.the attack ou Edessa is perhaps the best in existence; 
of Ordericus Vitalis, who mixes with wild romances whole chapters 
obviously gathered from men who had acted in the scenes they re- 
lated ; of Rudolph of Caen, and of Ekkehard of Urach, both patient and 
careful compilers of contemporary evidence. By the patient analysis 
of these authorities, not forgetting legend so far as legend is con- 
firmed by testimony, a narrative may be constructed of which Von 
Sybel has given uz in the four lectures a bold outline. It differs 
widely from the popular one, and as all men who read at all know 
the latter, we shall vest explain the additions .he has made to our 
knowledge by a rapid but tolerably complete analysis. 

The Crusades originated in the demoralization of Europe. The 
centuries of war and social disintegration which followed the death of 
Charlemagne had been a cycle of terrible suffering for humanity. 
Throughout Europe there was no peace any more. Everywhere men 
relied exclusively on force, every man did his utmost to oppress, and 
as the pressure increased as it descended, the mass of the people 
knew no respite from misery. The Church was utterly corrupted, 
the kings almost powerless, the barons brigands, the people living on 
roots, while in all classes there remained, from the few traces of 
Christian teaching which still survived, a wretched self-consciousness 
which made all sin bear its fruit in misery. So horror-struck did the 
human race become at itself, that towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury men looked universally for the coming of the Avenger, for some 
immediate and visible outpouring of Almighty wrath and indignation, 
Injustice, triumphant everywhere, caused an actual hate of this world 
to spring up in men’s minds, whole classes abandoned their property, 
or thronged into the monasteries, or sought in long and painful pil- 
grimages to appease the hunger of their souls for something better 
than the wretched scene around them. Pleasure was evil, science 
dangerous, religious life or asceticism the one path which offered an 
hope of permanent refuge from the contamination of mankind. 
over Europe the value of property fell one-half, and the remainder lost its 
importance in its owner’s eyes. The Southern races were —s over 
witha mystical excitement, such as in our own day a great preacher or 
a camp meeting will sometimes produce upon rough and evil natures, 
and every day strange new forms of penance appeared. Christianity 
was degenerating into Hindooism, when suddenly a commanding voice 
rising high above the uproar pointed out to the people of Europe a 
yath which offered the certainty of escape from the present, and a sure 
1ope of salvation in the future. Urban the Second, in a Council held 


at Clermont, in September, 1095, called on Christendom to set free 


the Holy Sepulchre. Here at last was an enterprise which, leading 
to Heaven, could still be prosecuted by violence, and the prospect 
flew like the tale of anew Millennium throughout the Western world. 
In Lorraine, Duke Godfrey of Bouillon levied an army ; Count H 
and Robert of Paris raised another in France; our own Duk 
Robert. sold Normandy to pay a foree adequate to the invasion of 
Palestine; Raymond of Toulouse called together all Gascons and 
Provengals not yet infected or disabused by the spirit of luxurious 
scepticism which was afterwards their characteristic; Stephen of 
Blois collected retainers whose number made him almost a king; 
and the wise chief of the most potent clan then existing in Europe, 
Bohemond of Tarentum, summoned the Normans, who had just con- 
quered Sicily, to found a new empire in the East. Their ranks were 
swelled by huge masses of soldiery and peasants, who ranged theme 
selves under any leader they chose, and asked only wages enough to 
keep them alive. Money became all important, and while the feudal 
principle received its first shock all over Europe, there commenced 
the first grand transfer of property. The peasants of France, in a 
wild crowd, followed a menk of Amiens, afterwards celebrated in 
legend as Peter the Hermit, enlisted in the Crusade as camp fol- 
lowers, and, as we shall see, became the disgrace of Christendom. 
By the spring of 1097 the army had reached Constantinople, and 
after a vain attempt of Bohemond to induce them to conduct the 
war in a statesmanlike way, and conquer Constantinople and Asia 
Minor as a base of operations, they poured through Asia Minor into 
Syria. One division, under Tancred the Norman, conquered Cilicia. 
Count Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, was elected sove- 
reign in Edessa, and the main army invested Antioch, then held 
by a satrap of the Seljuks. The city was well defended, the 
weather was inclement, and the mob which called itself a Christian 
army perished, as such mobs under such circumstances always do. 
The Crusade might have ended here, but Bohemond desired Antioch 
as his capital, and to the calm Norman intellect many expedients 
were possible, foreign to his superstitious comrades. He promised 
to conquer Antioch if it were delivered to him in sovereignty. Count 
Raymond of course resisted, and the Norman suffered the Emir 
of Mosul to bring up his horsemen within sight of the camp rather 
than forego his purpose. At last Count Raymond gave way, and 
in twelve hours Bohemond had fulfilled his —_- With sixty 
Normans he scaled the walls at a point held by a Seljuk whom he 
had bribed; the gate was thrown open, and the garrison put to 
the sword. The Christians, however, by this victory only became the 
besieged, for the Emir of Mosul brought his horsemen up to the city, 
and established a strict blockade. The army began to perish of 
hunger, dogs and rats were consumed, and at last the Crusaders lost 
even the spirit for a sortie, ‘They shut themselves up in thousands, 
and preferred to die. ‘Lhe leaders, as usual, driven out of their pre- 
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a by despair, turned to Bohemond, and invested him with un- 
imited power. The astute chief saved them in an hour, by an act 
which must be held in no slight degree to redeem him from the charge 
of self-seeking, with which envious rivals avenged themselves on his 
wisdom. He fired his own city, and the armed mob, driven from shelter, 
charged upon the enemy, who scattered in all directions. Of course, 
with the danger the appearance of unanimity vanished. Raymond 
of Toulouse broke his oath, and at last the army, weary with quarrels, 
rushed forward, dragging their leaders, Bohemond excepted, to Jeru- 
salem. The town was taken by storm on 15th July, 1099, Godfrey 
was elected king after Raymond of Toulouse and Robert of Nor- 
mandy had refused, and the Crusaders disappeared. ‘The army 
vanished in a week. The pilgrims had earned cones, and returned 
to their homes on earth, and the King of Jerusalem was left in 
Palestine with two thousand effective men-at-arms, most of them, 
fortunately for Christendom, Normans, and a magnificent renown. 
The real hero of the expedition was Bohemond, but Europe 
fixed its eyes on the Christian King of the Sepulchre. He became 
the object of the poetic spirit, which all great movements develop, 
songs without ot raised him to the pinnacle of popular fame, they 
were collected and rewritten after his death by a a veer Albert of 
Aix, and Europe still believes that the feeble duke, who did nothing 
during the fray, and was only elected after it because the great leaders 
were absent or declined so empty an honour, was the soul of the first 
Crusade. 

As for Peter the Hermit, he was simply and literally chaplain to 
the camp-followers, who, calling themselves from a Turkish word 
Tafurs, lived outside the camp, elected a king and priest of their own, 
pillaged friend and foe, and were subsequently, there seems no room 
to doubt, guilty of establishing a practice, when provisions fell short, 
of eating the roasted bodies of the slain. 

The first Crusade, then, left Syria in this condition: Bohemond 
retained Antioch, and transmitted it as an independent feudal state 
to his son. Baldwin held Edessa, and on the death of Godfrey after 
a weak reign of one year, during which he announced himself as 
vassal of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Baldwin appointed a younger 
brother count of his province, and himself mounted the throne of 
Jerusalem. He reigned for eighteen years, conquered all the coast 
of Palestine, and fortified his frontier towards Egypt. His brother, 
who in 1118 succeeded him, desired to pursue the same policy, 
but his followers refused their support. They expected miracles, 
and while waiting for them, scattered themselves through the castles 
of Syria amidst Oriental harems. The successor of Baldwin the 
Second was an imbecile, and his leading followers were in- 
triguing for his wife and his throne, when suddenly another blast 
of anti-Mahomedan feeling passed through Kurope. King Louis 
of France had destroyed some churches in Champagne, and in the 
fervour of his repentance determined to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 
Roger of Sicily joined, in the hope of seizing Constantinople, and the 
Abbot of Clairvaux induced the “ King” of Germany to offer his aid. 
The combined armies crossed Europe, descended the valley of the 
Danube, reached Jerusalem, and besieged Damascus. The Christian 
barons, however, did not want a powerful potentate among them; 
their intrigues compelled him to raise the siege, and he returned, 
leaving the Christians to encounter Noureddin, the new ruler of Asia 
Minor, and his successor, Saladin. No external menace could teach 
the Christians the first principles of political strength. In the pre- 
sence of Saladin’s armies the barons intrigued, and cabailed, and 
separated, until, united for a day by an overwhelming danger, 
they fought on July 5, 1187, the battle of ‘Tiberias, and expiated 
their follies in one common fate. Jerusalem held out till October, 
and then passed finally into Mussulman hands. Gleams of hope now 
and again lighted up the gloom which, for a century, the loss of 
the Holy Places spread through the Christian world, but Jerusalem 
was never recovered. Frederic Barbarossa, indeed, collected a 
splendid army in March, 1188, and commenced the third Crusade on a 
reasonable plan. He utterly prohibited followers and encumbrances of 
all sorts, and he reached Cilicia with an army of seventy thousand fight- 
ing men splendidly equipped, and really disciplined. Opposition disap- 
peared, Saladin announced his intention of flying, and the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean might to this day have been Christian, when 
Frederic was accidentally drowned. ‘The army melted away, its sole 
relic being the order of Teutonic Knights, which was founded out of 
the remnants, by the Emperor’s son Frederic of Suabia, and which was 


destined to a grand but European career. ‘The failure, however, stirred 9 


Europe once more; the extraordinary bravo, whom we call Richard 
the First, took up the cross, and after a journey on which he wasted 
two years, in January, 1192, he stood in sight of Jerusalem. Saladin, 
this time, ceded the city, which, however, Kichard never entered, but 
the new king, Conrad of Montferrat, was murdered within three 
days of his election, and again Richard advanced upon the Sepulchre. 
It was all in vain. The Christians dared not conquer the city, lest 
their armies should disappear, and at last, on 30th August, 1192, a 
treaty was signed which left Jerusalem to the Mussulmans, and 
announced the final failure of the Crusades. 

They had lasted for an entire century. From 1095 to 1192, the 
cardinal object of Europe had been the permanent recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the final subjugation of the Mussulman world, 
Four times had the chivalry of Europe, led by their mightiest princes, 
blessed by the Church, and followed by the heartiest applause of 
the population, precipitated itself upon Asia. Every year some chief, 
followed by a long train of knights, had landed in Syria to seck 
adventure and the remission of his sins. All that a warlike race 
could feel of devotion, or enthusiasm, or ambition, had been lavished 
in the cause. A million of brave men had spent their lives, and the 





fee-simple of half the lands in Europe had been lavished, and alj 
without effect. The motive cause of the movement was also its 
ruin: “ We see in the first Crusade the strength, in the second 
weakness, of medizeval religious feeling. It was only fitted for rap; 
violent, and instant action; lasting combination, fruitful action or 
enduring results, it was unable to produce. It evaporated in heated 
enthusiasm and narrow contempt of the world: it rushed madly 
with eyes turned to heaven, in expectation of some wondrogs 
miracle, and fell crashing to the ground, its feet entangled in some 
miserable creeping weed.” 

The Crusades had failed, but Europe had won the game. For 
space of a hundred ross the Continent had placed before it an object 
higher than personal advantage, and the hearts and brains of men te. 
sponded eagerly to the great demand. Heroism became a habit. Poet: 
awoke from its long trance. Commerce obtained an impetus never 
afterwards lost, and learning arose once more. The Greeks poured 
their glorious literature over the world, and the first Crusaders 
brought with them back to Italy a treasure worth more than all th 
seemed to have spent in vain. The Code of Justinian, that universal 
= solvent, which eats away feudalism as acids eat iron, was 

rought to Bologna, and the minds of men, jarred out of thei 
narrow grooves, began to expand under the influence of broader and 
loftier thoughts than the conquerors of Rome had imported. With 
the Crusades the age of pure force passed away; and if Europe 
has now advanced till she pond down on the East in pitying and 
somewhat indiscriminate contempt, she owes her progress to that 
great contest in which, for a hundred years, the East was so steadily 
victorious. 





MR. CHRETIEN’S TRACT ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES* 
Mr. Curetien, though an Oriel man and one of the first of Oxford 
logicians, by no means belongs to what we must consider as the most 
yrominent school of thought which has lately emanated from that 
University. He knows as much of the “laws of thought” as Mr, 
Mansel himself, but is not misled by his knowledge into either of the 
opposite delusions to which great metaphysical acumen often leads— 
the delusion of the schoolmen that by torturing the pure intellect 
you can extort any knowledge of the divine origin of the intellect— 
or the more common delusion of the present day, that an examination 
of our own intellectual eyesight will so utterly discredit it for all 
religious purposes as to reduce us to the dilemma between blind faith 
and equally blind scepticism. Mr.Chretien’s argument implies that God 
can establish His own truth at once in the most and least cultivated 
man’s conscience without either any elaborate structure of historical 
learning on the one hand, or any implicit deference to external au- 
thority on the other ; he holds that there is a path—and that the most 
natural, though not the least arduous, nor necessarily the shoriest path 
to ordinary minds educated or uneducated—by which the faith in God 
and Christ may be firmly grasped without any personal plunge into 
the sea of historical evidences, or the substitute for that plunge which 
the high submission-to-authority doctrine requires. The process is 
described, and, we are sure, truly described, by Mr. Chretien —de- 
scribed, too, in thoughtful and delicately discriminated language, 
which bears the impress both of a fine and serene mind—by which 
ordinary men, whether highly cultivated or not, who choose their 
part nobly, and hold to it faithfully, are led into a firm faith in God 
and His revelation, Itis no short cut to faith which Mr. Chretien 
describes, but the strict and narrow way which is often toilsome, 
yainful, and full of bitter experience. The first stirrings of religion, 
Mr. Chretien truly says, are usually in the moral nature—often spring- 
ing from a keen sense of injustice. ‘“ The world is out of joint, and 
the doubter cannot set it right;”’ he throws in his hand with the 
side which he feels to be just, and the strife begins: but if it is to 
grow to its completion, his mind must be as frank and honest as it 
is sensitive to injustice: he will not ignore the painful facts, the 
heavy risks, which the just cause runs in our world; he must feel 
and admit the full power of evil, and turn to the struggle witha 
calm resolution to risk much: in it : 

“ But those who do take a side, and that manfully, are in little danger of find- 
ing themselves without a leader. As they play their part in this stern battle of 
moral forces, they are convinced that a personal Captain guides the host and 
directs the onset. The energy of their imperfect wills suggests a Will higher, 
stronger, more perfect than theirown. The moral order which they endeavour 
to establish in their own hearts and lives, and in the small circle about them, 
raises their thoughts to One in whose enduring and unbroken thought reposes 
the moral order of the whole universe. They thus learn to feel after, if not to 
recognize, the great Author of all goodness, whose holy name is God. The day 
of His final triumph, and of theirs, may, indeed, be very far distant; but the 
same voice of their heart which strengthens them, when evil prevails and oppres- 
sion seems most strong, to believe in the invincible might of truth and goodness, 
strengthens them also to believe in Him.” 

This faith, however, is, Mr. Chretien adds, “though true and 
genuine,” unsatisfactory. ‘The faith in God necessitates the belief in 
his self-revelation. You cannot but hold that the inspirer of every 
human conscience, the leader in every right cause, the captain of every 
noble human army, has sought to manifest himself by every conceivable 
avenue as being in fact very close to the actual lives of men. If 
there be a God dimly revealed, whom “ seeking after” we have found, 
it is almost a certainty to the conscience that there will be traces of 
His energy in the outward history of man, as well as in his inward 
life. Being the source of all the highest human energy and self- 
sacrifice, even instinct bids us expect that this moral energy and self- 
sacrifice would be revealed as the law of His own life. You cannot 
continue to believe in a God behind the veil; to believe in him as 
God, is to believe that he will break through the veil : 





* Tracts for Priests and People. No. VIL Evidences for those who Think and 
Feel more than they can Read. By the Rey. C. P. Chretien, M.A. Macmillan. 
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moral yield < reagan ap mae Foe patie Borers Nyo-okime ahs gat general outline of events be a matter of as much certainty as the in- 
en. ” hee of the Divine vl ye aaa fate. | dividual existence of the inquirer’s mind, and it is only the true inter- 
historica: er its salciee aan tee dicen at Hk and must |2”eation of them which is disputed,—and this, we need not say ‘s the 
perm = ee ten How then they will Bs oa Ape actual state s a age oe regard to almost all the strife an. con- 
» judg = oo. rest se: ven? omy. | troversies which the different historical faiths of the world have 
who = not <— heer whet the bistastel and eslealiite Sinan elicited,—then we maintain that the natural canon of evidence is 
iin —be anid to have a faith thes aims be calieed ciel gids | simply this: “‘ Whatever explanation of these facts, natural or super- 
odes ie the Christian revelation? That they may take hold of any — os SS ae TS ace ee pape 
trath which carries its own ev idence with it, is obvious ; but that capable of grasping.” ‘The false assumption which is ordinarily made, 
they can take hold of anything which is dependent on testimony, | aq which we wish Mr. Chretien had endeavoured clearly to expose 
without sifting that testimony, or obtaining adequate proof that it | aoncists in th hat th idol ialemal andi Ja fat the 
Mee we iit tcsd eatahiiched lo nah apenas 10 cdedh. Aud thie emest| consists in this—that the empirical rules of evidence derived from the 
of the uestion, which falls nat urally into Mr. Chretien’s way, is entirely Trang sae oma ae pone Se mae fe ore, | 
i hems in his pamphlet. Readers of it will infer that not only the ughest: m other words, miracie and Inspiration are gravely judg 
8 li f God, t t tl revelation through Christ, in some more | by laws of chance ;—without its ever seeming to occur to these critics 
rsona sali tly a tae < vr ne nei 1 es id - “| that a glimpse into the divine nature may be permitted us, and if 
or de oe a Perm ali 4 of the Jeeta oan permitted - must teach us more of human things than the largest 
uate { S, ous any ox aul ; , ee? | survey of hums ings can ever be red i bli 
> which that revelation is accepted. No doubt Mr. Chretien believes re Br God things can over be tartuend. Sate teling; ws of Sip 
this to be true. But if so, he should at least have considered and , : ath 
removed the obvious difficulties which lie in the way of accepting it TIE CHINA WAR ® 
astrue. The only passage in which Mr. Chretien gives us any ade- THE CHINA M AR. - 
quate clue to his own explanation is the following : Mr. THackrRray may say what he likes, but there és a power, or 
Satis nial cf eutdenen, then, the prusiledd te the Videdied, tee ache faculty, or union of powers and faculties, in some minds which can 
0 « ty en, a C4 $8 Ca 8 . » I 4 » 2 : » : . 4 ¥ 
unquestioning, undoubting life of faith more nearly allied in principle ? The | _ a literary = . a ——_ “a “4 
answer isclear, Such a life has no traceable affinity with the method of judicial | “¥4ectual breadth, or quickness, or Knowledge, or style, or indee 
| any high quality of any kind, but simply an instinct, without which 


suspense and systematic argument. The soul which lives this life, sits at the | mp ( 
feet of Christ, and will not leave Him, even with the intent of serving Him, and | a man can no more be a successful /it¢éérateur than one without ear 


in the hope of returning to wait upon Him. She oom not try = —_— whether | can be a successful musician. If no such speciality existed, how 
they be of God, by the rule of external evidence, but knows them by a Divine in- | ould able men write on good subjects unreadable books, as they are 
stinct, as a child knows a friendly face, and as love answers to love. She recog- steatie deine ea. ld ot! d an Ge maak dnhenentl 
nizes a mighty work spreading through the centuries. She sees the vine of God | COMStantly doing, or how could oO 1ers describe the most interesting 
adventures in a style which readers, though longing for those adven- 


trained upon the Cross, bearing its fruit even then and now, while its roots run . 
under the very foundation of the world; but in this recognition there is little | tures, do not know how to tolerate ? How, for example, except by 


historical scrutiny. She does not pry among the dry stones, anxious about the | the absence of such a faculty, are we to account for such a book as 
course of each trailing fibre, as it seeks the moisture beneath, but sits down under | this Narrative of the North China Campaign ? Never was there a 
Ge tiatow with great delight ; and its fruit is west to her taste. better subject. ‘The direct interest in the war has not been in any 
From this we gather that Mr. Chretien would distinguish between | decree pan en for we have not had one good account of its inet- 
historical facts which once required special analysis as well as the inward | dents, while the war itself was crowded with scenes admitting of the 
confirmation which the liberated will and illuminated conscience afford, | most picturesque narrative, and offered at least one unriva ed op- 
and those which have now in some sense demonstrated themselves by | portunity for description. A decent account of Pekin ought of itself 
the healing power they have exerted over the nations. The “ mighty | to make the fortune of any book ; for it would appeal directly to that 
work spreading through the centuries” carries, Mr. Chretien thinks, | quality in an Englishman which we can only define as a geographical 
its own evidence of divine origin, and demands but the confirmation | imagination, that curious thirst for geographical wonders which 
of individual needs and yearnings in order to take up the highest po- | circulates a work like Dr. Livingstone’s faster than the best new 
sition of moral authority in the soul. This is true, perhaps, but it is | novel. The author is an educated man, with the rare qualification of 
avery vague truth, and admits of almost any variety of explanation | a thorough acquaintance with Chinese; he was in the thick of the 
of the real significance of the Christian revelation, from the faintest | whole campaign, he saw the destruction of the Summer Palace, he 
Christian Theism up to the faith of the Romanist himself. It is | entered Pekin, he followed the whole course of the negotiations, he 
doubtless true that an historical body of fact so considerable as that had, in short, every opportunity a special correspondent might have 
which constitutes the history of the Christian Church, acquires, as | desired. He writes good readable English, though with a tendency 
century after century passes by, a kind of vital and convincing power | towards the fast school, and yet with all these qualifications his work is 
of its own, more remarkable in its way than any testimony. But | barren and dull to the last degree. It leaves no impression on the mind ; 
then, first, the true influence of such a body of history over the mind | of any sort, adds nothing to the reader’s knowledge, and affords him 
is one which is far greater with cultivated than uncultivated men, who | no help towards the formation of an opinion. After a careful perusal 
do not realise distinctly the nature of the change engrafted on human | the reader fiuds himself possessed of three ideas—that the chiefs of 
histor by the Christian revelation. And, secondly, the influence of | the British army were extremely careful to moderate the evils of war, 
this kind of massive fact is, as we have said, exceedingly vague, and | that Mr. Swinhoe thought them fools for their pains, and that we 
while with one man it would be held to establish the peculiar dogmas | jaye not seen the last of Chinese resistance. These ideas may be 
of Rome, it would by another be considered scarcely inconsistent | jmportant enough, especially the last, but they are not those one 
With pure rationalism. ‘The former would confess as divine all that | hopes to obtain from such a work. Two pages by Mr. Russell de- 
has won men to enter the Catholic Church; the latter would detect | serjbing Pekin, or five from Mr. Bowlhy about the villages of the 
tiny germs of pure truth embedded in vast husks of error, but would interior, would have been well worth the whole of the information in 
be little concerned as to the proportion. We think, then, that while | {hese four hundred pages. So complete is the absence of novelty 
Mr. Chretien has pointed out the true path by which ordinary men | that one wonders how it was possible for an observant man to ride 
attain a living faith in Christ, he has omitted to remove the great | so far into China and yet see so little as the writer. The truth is, 
difficulties which beset it even in their own eyes. Many who reach | he has seen enough, but he possesses no literary aptitude, as witness 
such a faith are more than half dissatisfied with their own intellectual | the following paragraph. He is trying to give his readers an idea of 
facility, as they think it, in reaching it by that path ; many more who | the Summnee Paleen 
might so reach it are deterred by their dread of slurring over impe-| «Behind the chief building came the summer park, the extent of wall surround - 
diments which they know they have neither learning nor opportunity | ing the whole being about twelve miles. Pebbled paths led you through groves 
to resolve, and which they hold to be of the very essence of the | of magnificent trees, round lakes into picturesque summer-houses, over fantastic 
roblem. We wish, therefore, that Mr. Chretien had entered, at | —SWarrative of the North China Campaign of 1860, By R. Swinhoe, Staff Inter- 
t in outline, into the question, how far faith, in an historical | preter. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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bridges. As you wandered herds of deer would amble away from before you, | meet both in Singapore and Calcutta, and which, ovidg wan 
tossing their antlered heads. ere a solitary building would rise fairy-like rom | system of governing their municipal affairs through secret their 
the centre of a lake, reflecting its image on the limpid blue liquid in which it | »egceg upon them with remarkable lightness Th . 
seemed to float, and then a sloping path would carry you into the heart of a r t di ition i Stes r be f qi 1e Way to im 
mysterious cavern artificially formed of rockery, and leading out on to a grotto | MAb Cisposion Is not, however, to be found in ao ecnaial Tepeti. 
in the bosom of another Jake. The variety of the picturesque was endless, | tions of scenes like these. The army had occupied ’elitang mete 
and charming in the extreme; indeed, all that is most lovely in Chinese scenery, | en passant : 
where art contrives to cheat the rude attempts of nature into the bewitching, | “The few natives that still lingered by their unusurped domiciles quietly 
seemed all associated in these delightful grounds. The resources of the designer | with the eye of despair the destruction of all the property the possessed 
appear ,° have been unending, and no money spared to bring his work to per- | world, and tg of their hopes perhaps for ever. A few, both men ple 
fection. men, committed suicide, but the majority quietly escaped to the nej : 
Not one word in that paragraph conveys a definite idea of any sort. | villages, and many others were still to be seen retiring ies the one ae 


u A, tive . -iteh. | struction with their packs of worldly goods on their backs; but I gti 
What kind of buildings they were, or what it was that art made bewitch- | Her these woot wretches did not cub anny eontiiens: te Fe: to 2 


ing, or on what the money was spent, are facts all left in a dim mist | reached theo beyond the village, they were met by prowling soldiers, who hal 
of a 


pplausive words, On Pekin, Mr. Swinhoe tells us just two distinct | watched for them, and made to exhibit the contents of their packs before 








facts,—viz.that the population probably does exceed one million, and | were allowed to depart in peace. . . . It certainly seemed hard against the 
that Marco Polo’s description of Kublai Khan’s palace is “ touch- | — villagers whe thus —— ! — woe = property, when they hai 
2 ” . . s | Shown us ho resistance or hostility, but It Was evidently a matter 
: true, the varnishe . and coloured roof bbe ing still . F f sity. The army must have shelisr in such a climate pA such a couetey and 
r. Swinhoe, as we said, bears strong testimony to the desire of | j.i,5¢ must be formed. ‘They had, therefore, no one actually ts res 
the English Generals to leave an impression of English justice and | their rulers, in not having given them timely warning to clear out in the 
humanity, a desire in which he himself did not om ae — — | tected state they wae left ; ant if they hed, been warned and did Not wecept the 
Bay, for example, where the troops were. camped for a few days, | warning, they had none to blame but their own pig-headed obstinacy in pg 
General Hapler asteved that compensation should be granted to all | ae - a ous — - a. S5 —- they could’ plaj 
villagers injured. Mr. Swinhoe, accordingly, assembled them, and | py, ytanately neta Gs demanted pte por aye ; a — . 
“ Each man was only too eagef to make his i = — the —_ ae | lence occurred.” ’ Cases of vip. 
set on r Ifound it amounted to 700 dols. This I handed to the General, remark- | . . é 
ing thet ne the natives were so absurdly exorbitant in their estimates, the shortest | Only a few, the people obviously having been too pig-headed to m. 
and best plan would be to give them nothing at all. For, on the one hand, we | Move their women either. With that paragraph we think we mi 
had behaved so leniently to them, and paid them so largely for everything they | quit one of the most unsatisfactory books we ever perused, but that 
supplied, that they could not expect any further compensation ; and on the other, | we feel bound in justice to our gallant allies to extract the following 
whatever sums of money we paid for damage to crops the mandarins would soon | story, The French were in the Emperor’s private room, and 
be informed of through their numerous spies and through malcontents, and the |“ ,, The sarees df Gn cetediien b pend ’ 
greater part would be wrested away. But no! the policy of the British Govern- | oo Uuriosities ‘ay about these rooms, and we proceslel 
ment was to be lenient and to avoid oppression to the weak; so the poor injured | *° ey would the curiosities of a museum, when, to our 
natives would have their rights attended to. Accordingly, the Quartermaster- | ~ - po eeneneness So cnoneter everything they took a 
General was ordered to give each man his just due. The claims being considered, | 7" eee ages = iil _ i es were whipped up by these gentlemen wij 
207 dols. were to be disbursed among the landholders. How each rascal’s eyes | wee Ate aa tk ay > hi as mired - y wy saree thee their capacious pockets, 
glistened when his apportioned sum was counted into his hands !” nea de the Gener} ineisted oad themselves as fast as they could for about 
. . } : q deners upon them all following him out, and kept m 
It is quite possible each of the poor wretches got a little more than | repeating that looting was strietly prohibited, and he would not allow it, although 
his due, though only a third of what he asked ; but it is quite certain | his officers were doing it without any reserve before his own eyes. He then tald 
that a wealthy nation never wasted forty awe to better purpose. | the Brigadier that nothing should be touched until Sir Hope Grant arrived, 


a Baill 7 es . Just as we were walking out of the chief gateway an officer accosted the G 

r. Swinhoe seems to forget that stories like these travel fast among | * "9". - g gateway an officer accosted the 
M ; Tk ine Metin tabeien © halls end friendly | and informed him that they had caught a Chinese stealing a pair of old shoes out 
peasants, and tha ' >, | Of the imperial grounds. ‘ Bring him here!’ said the indignant General. ‘Hare 


population involves, in preparations alone, a thousand times the | we not said that looting is strictly forbidden?’ The prisoner came forwarl 
amount the General, by a little proper contempt for human suffering, | trembling, and the gallant general exhausted his wrath with his cane about the 
might have economised. So in dealing for supplies, the Chinese | shoulders of this luckless scapegoat.” 
trader was allowed to haggle as with any other customer, when the 
price was agreed on, a bit of paper was handed to him, and at the close . ; 
of the day every such cheque was cashed in silver, paid to the dealer’s| | THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF BARON RICASOLL* 
own hands. No wonder that the commissariat hte = supplied. Tue progress of Italy, and therefore, in some measure, the future of 
——_ acting on those —— iples may march t oe : rm Che ner | Europe, depend upon the character of the Tusean nobleman who has 
-s uthern _a shee: = alacrity by the hand ol joncj | beee Faised, so unexpectedly, to the premiership of the Italian kings 
hing-wan a great number of Chinese women were found abandonec , ielene of © dL apres - 
by aftr seca to ee acs hes Mr Mtiee, apna othe | 2, "Herein of Kurope a6 well asf Taly are wale 
forces, immediately turned a native house into an asylum for these | the shoulders of a worthy successor. At the present moment, thea, 
ap een be ee “sem — from 3 ore et ted few works would be more welcome than a really valuable memoir of 
‘oup of females of all ages, from the rey-hairec ame 0 ty to) j f i. Tr « ‘ : ‘ 
the lioping Paid of two, were huddled woe A with small tin boxes of liquid | Baron Ricesoli To ge —— the little work before = has 
opium by their sides; some leaned on their hands; others were prostrate on but scanty pretensions. t 1s nothing more than a translation of 
the floor in unbecoming attitude, their faces ghastly yellow, and their eyes roll- | Dell’ Ougaro’s shilling memoir of Ricasoli, published some months 
ing wildly in their sockets, while their hands and mouths besmeared with | ago in the Galleria Nazionale of Turin, a fact which we are 
opium-juice told the shocking tale of their attempt at — The more | fashioned enough to think might, without harm, have been stated in 
ooh tee aioe ae a a pon ped ory ~ a aa | the advertisements of the book, as well as on its title-page. The 
wish to live.” They were at once conveyed to the asylum, and placed under work, slight as it is, 1s written for an Italian public, and as no notes 
or explanations are added, a great many of the allusions and state 


the charge of some of the regimental doctors, who kindly volunteered their ; de } ne @ 
assistance, and remedies were at once applied to frustrate the effects of the ‘ments will be unintelligible to the ordinary English reader. More- 
ater was sprinkled on the faces of the wretched patients, and they | over, the translator’s work has been done hastily and inaccurately. 


were kept continually moving about, and before long the majority of them began | myo are many passages which we have only been able to decipher 


to give signs of resuscitation. The old gentleman who owned the establish- | - ee hoe tet ~ ag : 
and web ite ootiduane io bis ot Am his self-poisoned countrywomen, | by turning the English words into their literal Italian counterparts, 


and half induced us to change our ideas on the lack of generosity and charity | and then reflecting on what the real meaning of the Italian words 
in this heathen land. He rushed about for bot tea and water, and called in an| must have been. In fact, all we can say for the English translation 





excited manner on his sons to assist him.” . : ‘is, that it is beautifully printed and very nicely got up, and further, 
In another house the females were alive; but on their arrival at | that it is the only memoir of Baron Ricasoli which, to our know 
the asylum, | ledge, has yet appeared in England. 


“ On looking into the cart, I discovered the elder woman with a string roundone| Even with regard to the original Italian version, we consider that 
- = is Bi oe — < om she aa seine se her —_ ‘the publishers of the Galleria Nazionale have, in this instance, been 
ie evident intention of strangiin e r littie creature. e soon hurrie 1 ” ; iv slpet) P ioers +a Si mit 
old brute out of the cart, onl Gnting the child who had been enduring the pain 7a: a a — of bs a — +" — 
80 patiently without muttering a cry, was not much hurt, set her down and com- | 1S & enetian gentleman of considerable literary ability, who Sr 8 
menced helping out the rest of the children. When all were out we turned to | Short time was Professor of Dramatic Art at Florence, where he was 
enter the house, and to our horror found the brutal mother was again in the act | well known and deservedly popular in English society. He writes 
of strangling her child.” ‘elegantly and with grace, but rather as a partisan than as a historian. 
Had the scene been in Saguntum, Mr. Swinhoe would have pro-|An old follower of Mazzini, he still looks with sympathy on the 
nounced the act heroic; but in China it was only brutal. Acts | theories of his former teacher, though, like ali educated Italians, he 
like these have probably increased the Chinese friendliness, which | has forsaken Mazzini as a practical leader. He is still, however, @ 
was observable at most points of the route. Indeed, near Takoo, | staunch Garibaldian, and a prominent member of what is termed in 
one pursy old —— kindly explained that the Chinese wished | Italy the party of action, and was, we believe, exiled from Tuscany 
nothing so much as to be conquered : | by Baron Rioseli for presumed complicity in the abortive Nicotera 
“T entered into conversation with a pursy old gentleman with a fat good- | expedition. His sympathies, therefore, are opposed, to say the least, 
natured face. ‘ Ah!’ said this worthy, ‘ your honoured country has given those | to the statesman ‘whose policy has liitherto directed the course of the 
Tarturs a good thrashing.’ ‘ Why,’ replied I, ‘you appear as if you were pleased | [talian revolution, and, in consequence, lhe does but scant justice to 


at the event.’ ‘ Pl ! surely 1 am pleased,’ said he; ‘was not the whole of |p. “PROSE: geese ED ry . ale +i] y 
thie country groaning with the borden these Tartar’ segues inpened on we? | Baron Ricasoli, while he shows an ill-concealed hostility to Count 


What need was there of squeezing the people to build forts for the purpose of Cavour. A writer, whose comment on the late Premier of Italy's 
driving you away? We felt sure that your object in coming here was for the | death is that “a few saw” (in this event) “an obstacle to the ulti- 
Sn. ona of trade, and surely that was a boon for both countries! But these | mate good of Italy removed,” is not, in our opinion, well qualified to 
Jartars, who acquired this country themselves by treachery, aré naturally judge fairly of contemporary Italian history. 


qaink hos the sale ened oe wv dg coe Rr apg —— po —— Suill, though we do not regard this memoir as a thoroughly reliable 
treachery what they won by the same base means.’” f 7 | one, we may gather from it some facts which throw light on Ricasoli’s 


Chinese, like other Asiatics, can lie hard; but many facts seem character. The Ricasoli family are one of the oldest, if not the 
to indicate that they have no special objection to our rule, which they | * Baron Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy: @ Biography. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
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ied days, 4 ; 3 
meh the gossip of the “cascine.” Just as the first public act of | 


Cavour’s life was a proposal to call on Charles Albert to grant the 
Sardinian constitution, so, curiously enough, Ricasoli first distin- 
ished : 4 Se - : 
d-Duke of Tuscany in 1847, advising the establishment of re- 
sentative institutions. 
Pio relations with Charles Albert. In the Almanach de Gotha for 
1847, Lucca appears as one of the sovereign States of Europe ; in 
the edition for 1848, Lucea has disappeared from the index. The 
history which accounts for this circumstance, is one of the most 
ing of the many outrages which Austria and her petty viceroys 
committed on the independence of Italy. 


himself in political life by presenting a memorial to the | 


The next act of his career brought him | 


It would take up more space than we can afford to explain all the | 


dynastic arrangements by which, in total disregard of the interests 


and wishes of the subject states, Parma, at the death of the ex- | 
Empress Marie-Louise, in 1847, was ceded to the Duke of Lucea, | worthy of its beginning. The moment that the annexation was ac- 
Lucea itself sold to Tuscany, and Fivizzano transferred to Modena. | complished he resigned his power frankly and completely. He was 


It is enough to say that the Duke of Modena, Lord Normanby’s | anxious to retire to his estates. 
égé, was not content to w ait for his share in the bargain, and | that his services were still required by his country, 
Tuscany was then on the | serve as Minister under the Viceroy, Prince Carignan, and to be 


seized by force on the town of Fivizzano. 


the Tusean noble families, and the castle of Broglio, the | the amount of resistance which Ricasoli had to exert against the 
of Bettino Ricasoli, has been in possession of lis race for | ject of a French kingdom of Etruria. 
rds of six centuries. He is also a man of very large landed | may ever have entertained the project we cannot say; but we know 
and, like Count Cavour, was in no small measure indebted | as a fact, that the Prince Napoleon, during his sojourn at Florence, 
h and to his wealth for his first entrance into public life.| in command of the fifth corps of the French army, avoided every 
li’s early career and private life, Dell’ Ongaro has next | occasion of putting himself forward as a candidate for the vacant 
to tell, and the casual allusion to the peculiar circum-| throne. 
hich are said to have signalized the later years of his; French dynasty in Tuscany, the French troops would certainly not 
is so vague as to be unintelligible to any unacquainted | have been recalled from Florence on the very eve of Villafranca. 


How far the Emperor Napoleon 


If there had been any deliberate plan of establishing a 


To all overtures, whether official or officious, Ricasoli returned, we 
are told. one invariable answer: “ If you treat with me, you recognize 
the Government I represent; if not, I have nothing to say to you.” 
There are many more striking pages in the history of the Italian 
revolution than that of the Tuscan dictatorship, but there are few 
more creditable to Italy. The agitations of the Mazzinians, the re- 
monstrances of France, the threats of AffStria and the vacillations of 
the Ratazzi Ministry at Turin, failed alike to move Ricasoli from the 
purpose he had in view. “Iam,” he said once at this period, “ one 
of a family which numbers twelve centuries of existence. I am the 
last of my race, and will give the last drop of my blood to preserve 
the integrity of my political programme.” The final annexation of 
Tuscany is due, in great part, to the resolution of the ex-dictator of 
Florence. 

The end, too, of Ricasoli’s dictatorship, unlike Garibaldi’s, was 


But when it was ay gene rd pm 
1e consented to 


eve of the revolution, and the Tuscans, irritated by the threats of | second, where hitherto he had ruled alone. 


the Duke of Modena that he was backed by three hundred thousand | 
Austrian troops, called on the Grand-Duke to retake Fivizzano by | head of the Italian Government, as we gather it from the memoir 


arms. 


In his distress the Grand-Duke Leopold called upon Charles | before us. 


Such is the outline of Ricasoli’s career before he was called to the 


The prominent feature of the Premier’s character, as the 


Albert to use his good offices with the Duke of Modena, and Ricasoli | author secks to portray it, is, and we think justly, a stern inflexibility 


was sent to Turin, to conduct the negotiation. 
displayed considerable diplomatic ability, and succeeded in having the 
cession of Fivizzano accomplished in such a manner as to satisfy the 
susceptibilities of the Tuscan people. To us, the most remarkable 
incident about this mission is the insight which the Tuscan envoy 
showed into the position and character of Charles Albert. Writing, 
in the autumn of 1847, from Turin, about the King of Sardinia, he 
used these words: “ Fears from within will urge him to strengthen 
his power without, and for what cause he will strengthen is not 
doubtful ; certainly for the cause of the liberal princes, one of whom 
heis. The King of Piedmont must be engaged in the Italian move- 
ment.” 

After the Tuscan Constitution had been granted, Ricasoli was ap- 
pointed Gonfalionere of Florence; but when the revolution had 
assumed a decidedly democratic character, and the Guerazzi Ministry 
had been accepted 4 the Grand-Duke, he resigned his office. At no 


time had he any “"* for the Mazzinians, and then, perhaps, | Cavour, and personally, is rather respected than loved. 


even less than now. When the republican faction had installed itself 
in power, when Leopold JI. had fled to Gaeta, and when even Gioberti 
and Cavour advised the Sardinian Government to send troops to re- 
store the Grand-Duke, Ricasoli considered the return of the phate 
dynasty a less evil than the establishment of a democratic republic, 
and joined the deputation, which requested the Grand-Duke to resume 
his throne as a constitutional sovereign. Still his dislike to democracy 
betrayed him into no servility towards royalty. ‘The moment he dis- 
covered that Leopold IL. intended, in spite of all promises, to reign 
as an absolute prince, supported by Austrian bayonets, he left Florence 
and withdrew to his estates, where he resided for the next ten years, 
occupying himself chiefly with a vast and successful scheme for drain- 
ing and reclaiming the Maremma marshes. During this period of re- 
tirement, he was no stranger to the great movement which in those 
ten years passed over the mind of Italy. He had learnt by bitter ex- 
perience that there was no hope for Italy under her petty pro-Austrian 
potentates ; and when the revolution broke out again in 1859, he de- 
clined all idea of a compromise between the Lorraine dynasty and the 
Tuscans. After the flight of the Grand-Duke, Buoncompagni was 
sent as a provisional dictator from Turin, and Ricasoli was appointed 
Minister of the Interior. But the great epoch of Ricasoli’s career 
began with the peace of Villafranca. “ Dopo Villafranca,” he is re- 
eet to have said, ‘ho sputato sulla mia vita” (1 spat upon my 
ife). He at once protested against the proposed return of the 
Grand-Duke, and when the Sardinian emissaries were recalled, and 
the Tuscans were left apparently to their fate, he, almost alone, did 
not despair of Florence. ‘The voice of the people, even more than 
the choice of his colleagues, called him to power, and, till the annexa- 
tion with Sardinia was accomplished, Ricasoli remained the dictator 
of Tuscany. The position was a most trying one. As far as sheer 
force of resistance was concerned, Tuscany was well-nigh powerless. 
No free army that any government could have extemporized could 


possibly have offered any valid resistance to either a French or an | 


Austrian army of occupation. All Ricasoli could do was to organize 
a sufficient force not to allow an occupation to be effected without 


bloodshed, and then to rely upon moral foree. Any outbreak of re- | 


volutionary violence would have been fatal to the respect that ‘Tuscany 


had inspired in Europe by her moderation, while at the same time it 


Was essential to maintain the ardour and enthusiasm of the people. 
This almost contradictory problem Ricasoli solved successfully. ‘Ihe 


uscan people never faltered for oue hour in their demand for annexa- | they mean to describe. 
period of transition was unsullied by one | or less skill and completeness into ideal characters, which they invest 


tion to Sardinia, while the 
a outbreak or disturbance. 


In this mission he | of purpose 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
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What he has resolved to do he will do, or perish in the 
doing. Happily, a strong vigorous intellect keeps that tenacity of 
will from degenerating into fanaticism, or being diverted to unworthy 
ends, Coupled too with this indomitable force of will, he enjoys the 
reputation of unblemished honesty. Many accusations have been 
brought against Ricasoli; but that he ever sacrificed the public ad- 
vantage to his private ends or personal vanity, is not one of them. 
It has always struck us as a most hopeful sign for Italy that of late 
times the reputation of honesty, political as well as private, is the 
highest recommendation to popular favour. It is this reputation, 
whether deserved or not, which in the popular mind of Italy, has out- 
weighed the many errors of Garibaldi, has ennobled the coarse nature 
of Victor Emanuel, and has made amends for the harshness of 
Ricasoli. 

As a man, indeed, Ricasoli is not popular in France or Italy. A 
thorough aristocrat in heart, he has not the kindly donhomie of 
Even in the 
days of his greatest power, the warm-hearted Tuscans received him 
coldly in public, and proud as they were of him, could get up but 
little demonstration of outward enthusiasm. In the same manner 
and from the same causes, he is not cordially liked by the Assembly, 
or by his political associates. Apart from this absence of those per- 
sonal qualities, so necessary to success in parliamentary life, it is not 
clear yet whether Ricasoli possesses great administrative ability. In 
ordinary tranquil times, we should not expect the present Premier to 
remain long at the head of affairs ; but if, as seems likely, an hour of 
sharp trial is still at hand for Italy, then strong will and dauntless 
courage and unsullied honour will be required rather than diplomatic 
talent or parliamentary ability ; and if these qualities are called into 
play, Italy knows no one on whom she ean rely more fully—now 
that Cavour is dead—than on the Baron Bettino Ricasoli. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Cornhill is full, this month, of papers, thoughtfully and exeel- 
lently written, but a little deficient in vitality. Politics are, we pre- 
sume, deliberately excluded, but a magazine can touch on the topics 
of the day without engaging in controversy, and the CornAill has re- 
peatedly contained semi-political articles far more attractive to the 
mass of readers than the slightly skinny contribution upon “ paper,” a 
compound of letters from injured paper dealers and the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia. The writer believes apparently that English paper-makers are 
in a fair way to ruin, having to face free trade in the manufactured 
article without free trade in the raw material. He gives, however, 
no facts, and will find, we believe, like the rest of the world, that free 
trade compensates all protected interests by the stimulus it affords 
to energy and inventiveness. The Belgian millowner is a formidable 
rival in price to the English maker, but his work is decidedly inferior 
in quality, and we hear stories of difficulty in making the foreigner 
“come up to sample,” which have never been related of home manu- 
facturers. An article on “ National Character” is curiously clever 
and unsatisfactory. The writer admits the existence of distinctive 
national characters, but asserts that what is called national character 
is not so, but only “the character of an imaginary person or persons 
whom people construct in their own minds as representatives of the 
nation of which they speak. ‘They, know, partly by books, partly by 


| observation, and partly by report, something of the people whom 


They combine their impressions with more 


with the different qualities which have struck them in individuals; 


€ are inclined to think that the author of this memoir exaggerates | and it is this ideal person which they really mean when they speak of 
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England, France, or America, and to which they really ascribe the quali- 
ties which they say are inherent in the English, French, or American 
national characters.” All this while, not one individual character in 
fifty is like that of the nation to which it belongs, aud whose aggre- 
gate effect it helps to produce. The Englishman is called energetic, 

ut out of the five hesioad Englishmen whom any observer may know, 
how many are really so? The truth seems to be, he argues, that 
nations are gove by minorities, and our judgment is disturbed 
by the tendency to take them as representatives. 

“We say that it is the character of one people to be free, and of another to be 
servile, and that their institutions prove it, when, in fact, we adopt such a mode 
of judging of national character as to take those persons only into account by 
whom the institutions in question were made. Can any reasonable man, com- 
petently acquainted with the people of this country, affect to doubt that if, by 
any calamity, a despotism should be erected amongst us, it would be implicitly 
submitted to by a large proportion of the population; and that if it were over- 
thrown it would be by the cou and skill of a small minority enlisting on its 
side the quiet dissatisfaction of the bulk of the people?” 

Surely this is wholly inaccurate. The writer altogether forgets that if a 
cultivated minority universally develop certain qualities, those qualities 
must be la¢en¢ in the majority from whom that minority is drawn. It is 
only when the diamond is cut that we perceive its brilliance, but the 
power of being brilliant is there always, and national character does 
not include the acts a nation does, but the sort of being it has the 
capacity to become. To take the author’s own illustration about 
energy : it is quite true that the cultivated classes do appear, to a very 
singular extent, more energetic than the uncultivated, but three-fifths 
of the difference is merely in appearance, cultivation bringing with it a 
nervous concentrated manner, and an over-keen sense of the value of 
time. The remaining two-fifths is produced simply by the absence 
of developing causes. Give the stolid peasant a stimulus of any kind 
and his inherent energy is at once apparent. There is a remarkable 
illustration of this fact afforded by our national schools. The English 
peasant has, in the raw, undoubtedly, a very keen dislike to leave his 
parish, and seems unenergetic in that particular to a very uncommon 
degree. But the very same class once passed through the national 
schools become locomotive to a degree which irritates the squires, 
and is breaking up the evil Law of Settlement. The truth 1s, we 
believe, that minorities in a country, when of the same race as the 
majority, invariably exhibit in action precisely the qualities which in 
the majority are still latent. In England all classes are, in practice, 
of one race, the Norman, Saxon, and Dane being only species of an 
absolutely identical genus, and consequently the energy apparent in, 
say the Peel family, exists just as much in the cottager, Richard Ark- 
wright. The writer observes that we have constructed for ourselves 
a typical Englishman whom we call John Bull; but asks, “which fea- 
ture in John Bull’s character is it which accounts for the depth and 
ardour with which philosophical and scientific subjects have at 
various periods in our history been studied amongst us?” Love of 
science is not a feature in any national character. It is a mere 
direction of the energy which is unmistakably visible in every line 
of, say, Punch’s typical John Bull. The “ First principle of phy- 
siognomy” discussed in the next article appears to be that while the 
physiognomy must and does indicate the character, it does so as a 
whole, and not through separate features. You are to take the whole 
face, and not to say this nose is comic, and that chin is feeble. The 
writer believes that the practice of photographing everybody will 
ultimately lead to a great development in this science, and it might 
do so if we could ever be certain of the true character of the persons 
hotographed. Unfortunately for investigators, most men acé their 
ives, striving, often successfully, to assume the very quality they 
have not. This is especially true of public men, and must always 
imperil any theory founded on their photographs. There is, besides, 
a disturbing force first pointed out by the authoress of Adam Bede, 
which is of almost unknown efficacy. People inherit expression, and 
a special ‘ype of face is often transmitted without its accompanying 
ualities. There never, perhaps, existed a man whose taste was worse 
than Napoleon’s, and yet the face breathes, as its very first and most 
apparent quality, refinement.—Mr. Thackeray’s “ Philip” is, as usual, 
an admirable study of morbid anatomy. 

Macmillan—one article excepted—is not quite up to the mark this 
month, though “ Ravenshoe”’ is still improving. The scene between 
Lord Welter and Charles is admirably true ; though we are by no 
means certain it is creditable to English human nature that it should 
be so. A hearty grasp of the seducer’s throat would, we fear, have 
been infinitely more indicative of the true instinct for right than 
Charles’s Christian lenity. The “ Victories of Love” we may perhaps 
notice hereafter, and we altogether object to the memoir of “ The late 
Herbert Coleridge,” by John Duke Coleridge. There was no con- 
ceivable reason, except his name, why Mr. Herbert Coleridge should 
have a biography. He never did anything, and if every man whose 
relatives think him a latent genius is to have a biography, we shall 
be more overrun than ever with memoirs which ougat to remain in 
manuscript. The excepted paper is “ Paris Revisited,” a most im- 

ressive sketch of the feverish state of the apparently quiescent 

rench mind. It is evidently written by one who detests the sys/éme 
Napoléonien, and the writer generalizes a great deal too fast, as in 
this instance : 

* And I could not but think that the effects of this unhealthy education were 
visible in the male population. The generation which has grown into manhood 
since the Empire, of, say from eighteen to twenty-eight, seemed to me singularly 
undersized. Iam barely a middle-sized man in England; yet of half a dozen 
waiters in the hotel where I put up first, there was only one over whose head I 
could not look.” 

Most waiters in Paris are Swiss and Germans, and the writer 


. . J . . a 
in this paragraph almost ominous. After pointing out that the 
classes still stand aloof from the Emperor, he says : “pper 

“ As to the working classes—the very marrow as well as sinew of the 
nation—so far from their having become imperialized, it is the very reverse 
cess which is taking place. The great increase among them of republican Pre. 
was attested to me by several men whose authority on the point was decisive fe 
me. ‘ Before 1848,’ said one to me who had been the representative for a 
town of France, ‘we were but 2500 republicans in ——; now the whole 
of the working classes there are republican,’ Calmly and steadily, and wi fall 
faith in ultimate victory—not conspiring, but on the watch for every opportuni 
—these men await what they deem the inevitable future. They say onl 
that the republic of 1848 perished for want of republicans; that it shall not 
in future. They entertain no delusions as to the Bonapartist fetishism whj 
prevails among the French peasantry. But they believe, and I think justly 
that the life and thought of the nation are in its towns, and that, where these 
aan it they show themselves really capable of leading, the peasantry must 
| Tolliow. 

Temple Bar has this month, besides “ The Seven Sons of Mammon” 
(only three of whom, by the way, are visible), a striking, though 
somewhat wild, description of Antonelli, translated from the German, 
The account is curiously like the English popular idea, the 
Cardinal being described as a thin man, with a face divided into two 
halves, the upper half Asiatic, two restless eyes rolling in large circles 
under black hair, the lower “ antediluvian”—i.¢. apparently tigerish, 
Large teeth are perpetually visible, the jaw moving up and down 
everlastingly, as if crunching—the mark, . the way, not of cruelt 
as the writer seems to think, but of rapaciousness. The Cardinal 
jreceived his guest in a small closet, talked bad French incessantly 
and contrived, in the course of conversation, to leave an impression 
of singular ignorance. He had evidentiy never heard of Leonardo dg 
Vinci, and “ had a tigerish joy in blackening the French before me” 
And this man, thus described in an ultramontane newspaper, is the 
Papacy. There is the ordinary amount of padding in Temple Bar 
indifferently well stitched, and the ordinary nightmare tale, called 
this time the “ Mystery of Fernwood.” 

“The Doctor’s Family” has been raised to the post of honour 
in Blackwood, and well deserves its elevation. The present number 
contains something very unusual in modern novels, a proposal 
made in the way in which the hero described might really have been 
supposed to make one. A collection of all the proposals recorded in 
the young ladies’ novels published of late years would be one of the 
quaintest collections of absurdity ever made, and, moreover, a 
most curious psychological study. The descriptions are, we may 
presume, exact pictures of what the authoresses imagine proposals 
ought to be, and suggest the oddest ideas as to the young-lady 
notion of outside life. The scene in the “ Doctor’s Family,” on 
the contrary, is perfectly natural, though Nettie’s refusal is based on 
the distorted view of duty, so common in Mrs. Marsh’s novels, 
Her duty was to marry the man she evidently loves, not, as the writer 
implies, to maintain her nephews and a drinking brother-in-law. 
The paper on Dr. Marshall Hall is a clever satire on the inces- 
sant complaint of discoverers that they are persecuted. Dr. Hall 
published a work on diagnosis, which contained some genuine dis- 
coveries in nervous disease, and he was the discoverer of the “ Reflex 
theory of nervous action.” His attainments excited notice; and 
the paper describing his discovery was printed by the Royal Society, 
but a second one was rejected, and Dr. Hall considered this persecu- 
tion. He rose while still a young man to the front rank in his pro- 
fession, and an income of 4000/. a year, his views were peta} b 
the highest physicians of the Continent, and still he talked on of his 
persecution and his sacrifices to science. In him, this talk was a bit 
of harmless vanity ; something like the protest of a curate that he is 
killed with preaching, but, embodied in a book, it deserved exposure. 
There is a paper on “ Mr. Buckle’s Scientifie Errors,” another exposure 
of Mr. Buckle’s last volume, directed chiefly to his theory that there 
is no such thing as inherited aptitude; an extremely clever letter 
from Weimar describing the ways, politics, and new dramas of the 
little capital; and a curiously tolerant paper on M. Ernest Renan 
and his works; but the number is generally a little heavy. What can 
the Editor be about in admitting this kind of rubbish into his pages >— 
“ Seemeth too surely 

Something not well, 

Where blow the night-winds 

Down in the dell: 

He, who in cradle dee 

Laid there a babe to sleep, 

Never once paused to weep, 

Where the leaves whisper 
Down in the dell. 





“ Hollow-eyed dreamer, 

God guard thee well 

From the dread secret 
Down in the dell! 

Better in wildered brain 

Feed a false hope in vain, 

Than by its father slain 

Find thy lost darling 

Down in the dell!” 
The verses are not fit for an album. 

M r. Mill, in Fraser, completes his statement of the utilitarian 
hilosophy. Fraser has no new tale, but the two serials, “ Barren 
fonour” and “ Good for Nothing,” continue their course with their 
usual fitful cleverness. Mr. Boyd, however, contributes a paper on 
“ People who carry Weight in Life,” which reminds us of his earlier 
essays. The following is as true as it is well expressed : 

“There are men, and very clever men, who do the work of life at a disadvan- 
tage, through ¢his, that their mind is a machine fitted for doing well only one 





possibly did not inquire as to their nationality. Still the paper is 


kind of work; or that their mind is a machine which, though doing many things 
well, does some one thing, perhaps a conspicuous thing, very mom You find 


most powerful, and the result of the writer’s inquiries summed up ‘it hard to give a man credit for being possessed of sense and talent, if you hear 
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ees... As . . . =o: . . 
_ ke a speech at a public dinner, which speech approaches the idiotic for its 
es and confusion. And the valgar mind readily concludes that he who 
does one thing extremely ill, can do nothing well; and that he who is ignorant 
one point, is ignorant on all. A friend of mine, a country parson, on first 
pax! to his parish, resolved to farm his glebe for himself. A neighbouring 
kindly offered the parson to plough one of his fields. ‘The farmer said that 
he would send his man Jolin with a plough and a = of horses, on a certain day. 
‘Jf ye're goin’ about,’ said the farmer to the clergyman, ‘ Jolin will be unco’ 
ot, sed if you speak to him, and say it’s a fine day, or the like o’ that ; 
put dinna,’ said the farmer, with much solemnity, ‘ dinna say onything to him 
about ploughin’ and sawin’; for John,’ he added, ‘is a stupid body, but he has 
been plonghin’ and sawin’ ail his life, and he'll see in a minute that ye ken nae- 
thing aboot ploughin’ and sawin’. And then,’ said the sagacious old farmer, with 
extreme earnestness, * if he comes to think that ye ken naething aboot ploughin’ 
and sawin’, he'll think that ye ken naething aboot onything!’ Yes, it is natural 
to us all to think that if the machine breaks down at that work in which we are 
competent to test it, then the machine cannot do any work at all.” 
We may add that almost all men of special training always make 
this mistake. They have studied their special subject and watched 
its connexion with other subjects, and gradually find their own know- 
ledge so much more complete on their one point than that of other 
men, that between learning and vanity they think their own hobby 
the pivot on which the whole earth turns. A sailor thinks it keen satire 
to say that some clever acquaintance does uot know the mizen-top- 
mast from the top-gallant-mast. Why should he know it any more 
than the sailor knows the difference between pica and long primer ? 


suits, and cannot conceive how any man who does not care for 
botany, or geology, or physics, can have any mental power. An 
article on the “Social Science Meeting at Manchester” reads more 
like the letter of some lady visitor than of a “ Manchester Man,” and 
will doubtless attract all that numerous class who cannot decide on 
the par enya of Mr. du Chaillu’s discoveries until they have been 
iold what the discoverer “looks like.” Here is the writer’s opinion 
of the personal qualifications of the meeting: 

“ We propound a question for the ladies—What is your opinion of the personal 
appearance of our scientific visitors as a whole? When great names have been 
long familiar to us we have a natural curiosity about the looks of those who own 
them. Are they handsome or plain; bulky or thin; awkward or graceful? Phi- 
losopliy somehow, from the days of Socrates downwards, seems to have been 
associated with unprepossessing features, though Aristotle is said to have been a 
dandy. ‘ He is very clever,’ we once heard a man say of another. ‘ Yes,’ was 
the reply, ‘he is quite ugly enough to be clever.’ We think however that the 
theory is falsified by the most prominent members of the British Association. 
Occasionally you saw a quaint set of features in union with a comical figure; 
but generally the philosophic faces were very pleasing.” 

A most readable paper on “ Clubs” contains among sketches of the 
origin and character of most of the more famous clubs, a curious 
account of the Royal Philosophers’ Club, composed of members of 
the Royal Society, which elected anybody who sent them half a buck 
or a turtle, and seems to have enjoyed a right of tasting all new fruits 
or vegetables introduced into England. Their dinners were, a century 

, as they are still, among the best in London, though a French 
visitor in the middle of the last century complained bitterly of their 
gross feeding : 

“The dishes consisted of huge joints of beef and mutton, roasted and boiled, 
and abundant supplies of potatoes and other vegetables, which each person 
seasoned as he pleased with the different sauces on the table. The viends were 
liberally watered (arrosé) with great potations of a kind of strong beer, called por- 
ter, drunk out of pewter pots, which are preferred to glasses because they hold a 
pint. This prelude over, the cloth was removed, and the table covered, as if by 
magic, by numerous crystal decanters filled with excellent port, Madeira, and 
claret. Several wine-glasses were placed before each guest, and drinking was 
prosecuted vigorously, the desire to drink being encouraged by various descrip- 
tions of cheese which were rolled from one end of the table to the other in ma- 
hogany boxes mounted on wheels,” 
and wound up with champagne, spirits, and five or six cups of bad 
coffee. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Reid’s London Omnibus Guide-—A remark, made recently in our 
columns, seems to have suggested this publication. At all events, 
here is an omnibus “ Bradshaw,” containing all information as to the 
times, fares, colours, marks, and routes of London omnibuses. It is 
excellently done, and wants nothing but a rough map of the London 
streets traversed by omnibuses, so that the thousands who do not 
know what omnibus they really want may at once discover it, to be a 
most useful publication. Such a map once engraved would add ex- 
ceedingly little to the cost of publication. The system adopted is 
shown in the following paragraph : “‘ Notting Hill-gate and London- 


bridge Railway Station, ci@ Bayswater-road, Capes cnet, Holborn, | 


Cheapside—(c) green ; (mw) Bayswater. From Notting-hill, from 8 0 
AM.to945 p.m. From London-bridge, from 8 54 a.m. to 10 42 P.m., 
every 10 minutes. Fares same as No. 110. From Talbot Inn, Claren- 
don-road, Notting-hill, through Westbourne-grove and Paddington, 
8 30, 9 0, 9 30, 100, 110, 11 30 a.w., 1215, 12 45, 2 0. 2 30, 3 15,3 45, 
5 0, 5 30, 6 15, 6 45, 8 0, 8 30,915,945 P.. Leaving London-bridge 
9 44, 10 20, 10 52, 11 22 a.m.; 12 26, 12 55, 140,210, 3 30,3 57, 
440, 5 10, 633, 6 58, 7 42, 8 0, 9 30, 10 2, 1050,11 10 em. Leaving 
é Bank 8 minutes after the above times.” ‘The figures for the hour 
should be printed in a thicker type than the figures for the minute, 
and Messrs. Reid might add the names, marks, and times of the river 
Steamers with great advantage. 
. Forest Creatures. By Charles Boner, Author of “Chamois Hunt- 
ing in the Mountains of Bavaria, &c. &e. London: Loyngman.—'This 
amusing volume contains chapters on the boar, the roe, and the red 
and fallow deer; and on the capercailzie, the blackcock, and the golden 
eagle; concluding with a dissertation to show that Homer was a 
sportsman, and a page or two of hints to young beginners. These 
animals have all been studied in Germany, and the details of shooting 
them will not, therefore, be found quite so interesting as in those of 
Which the scene is Great Britain. On the other hand the natural 
history of these creatures is, of course, the same in all countries ; and 











Mr. Boner has given us some most interesting particulars” relating to 
the habits of the boar and the stag. Physiologists will find some 
curious facts in it relating to the gestation of the female roe, for which 
they are indebted to the persevering curiosity of a German forester, 
who watched in the woods from sunrise to sunset, through a whole 
summer, till he obtained the information he required. Some 
plates, illustrating the slot of the deer, under various circumstances, 
are appended to this chapter. In the chapter on birds we have some 
exciting accounts of stalking the capercailzie and the blackcock ; but 
what would seem strange to an English sportsman is, that these birds 
appear generally to be shot in the pairing season in Germany. Some 
exploits of a certain Count Arco in his pursuit of golden eagles are 
the most wonderful things recorded in the volume; one of them, the 
ascent, namely, to an eyrie by means of ladders tied together, bein 
almost sickening. The author’s remarks on Homer’s descriptions 0 
wild animals, more especially in his similes, are very just, and his 
comparison of Homer’s lions with those described by M. Jules Gérard 
affords additional testimony to the accuracy of the great poet—an ac- 
curacy which, as it could only have been acquired by actual ex- 

erience, was not likely to be possessed by a great number of indivi- 
duals who were also minstrels. Hence an argument in favour of the 
unity of the Homeric poems. 

Life Amongst the Indians: a Book for Youth. By George Catlin, 
London: Sampson, Low, and Son.—The author of this book is that 
same Mr. Catlin, whose Ojibbeway Indians were one of the great 


Naturalists have almost always an inveterate belief in their own pur- | Sights of the metropolis some twenty years ago. The character of 


such a book as this explains itself. There is a vast monotony in savage 
life. It is always the same thing over and over again; though, doubt- 
less, to individuals of a certain temperament, the charm of this life is 
inexhaustible. Boys, of course, can never have a superfluity of buffalo 
hunts and Indian fighting, any more than of cakes and apples; and 
for boys this book is very well adapted indeed It has more variet, 
than the majority of such works; and there is a good deal of natu 
history scattered up and down, to diversify the records of deer shoot- 
ing and hunting. 

The Romance of a Dull Life. By the Author of “Morning Clouds.” 
London: Longman.—'This story has a good deal of cleverness in it; 
and a knowledge of human nature very much above the average. Con- 
stance Felton, a young lady, lives with her pareuts in a secluded old 
manor-house, where they are obliged to practise a host of those 
petty economies which break the spirits, and dash the self-confidence of 
young people more, perhaps, than any other trialin the world. Seldom 
to go out, and then in a shabby dress ; never to see money spent freely 
as a thing of no consequence ; always to feel the pressure of narrow 
means, showing themselves in bad fires, cold dinners, and low spirits, 
constitute a terrible ordeal for either girl or boy to go through. But 
it is far worse for the girl, to whom the elegancies of life are so much 
more than to a boy. i ell, this is the situation of Constance Felton, 
and the whole volume is occupied with exhibiting it from different 
points of view. Her own feelings on various occasions, more espe- 
cially when invited to stay among fashionable people in a gay house, 
are most admirably described. So also is one of her friends, a Mrs, 
Podmore, whose egotistical selfishness is painted to the life. “‘1 do 
so admire a rose !’ she would say, in tones which seemed to imply that 
she had a monopoly of pleasure in it, and that it had fulfilled its 
destiny in pleasing Aer.” This is capital. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the book is a most depressing’one to read. There is 
not a gleam of sunshine through it from beginning to end. Constance’s 
only love affair ends badly, and she settles down into an old maid, 
finding contentment apparently, if not cheerfulness, in becoming her 
father’s housekeeper. 

The Example of Christ and the Service of Christ, considered in Three 
Sermons preached before the ye of Camtridge, in February, 1861. 
To which are appended a few Remarks upon the Present State of Reli- 
gious Feeling. By Francis France, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, and Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co; London: 
Bell and Daldy.—The author of this volume will probably attract more 
attention by his Appendix than by his Sermons. The latter are good 
moral exhortations, free from the colouring of any particular party in 
the Church. The former is an essay upon the present state of theolo- 
gical opinion which may be regarded as a temperate exposition of the 
prima facie impression created by “ Essays and Reviews” upon the or- 
thodox believers. Mr. France, however, takes avery hopeful view of the 

resent state of things. Arianism, he says, was very prevalent in the 
ast century, but it passed away. ‘Then came Simeonism, which passed 
away too, leaving, however, some good behind it ; the same is predicable 
of the High Church movement of 1833, often falsely called Seen ism ; 
and now, he asks, will not the same thing happen with Essayism? We 
cannot undertake to answer Mr. France’s question. But there is a 
difference we must remember between conflicting forms of orthodoxy, 
and heterodoxy and orthodoxy. We argue from what has befallen the 
one to what may happen to the other. Mr. France, we should add, 
writes temperately and genially, and without any element of narrow- 
mindedness about him. 

Metropolitan Board of Works: Engineer’s Report on Progress of Main 
Drainage Works, October, 1861.—This is the monthly report of J. W. 
Bazalgette, Engineer of the Board. We cannot ron be to give any 
intelligible account of the details here gone through. They are en- 
tirely technical, and very brief. We can only gather from the general 
character of the contents that the Main Draimage works appears to 
be progressing satisfactorily. The Report contains a very lucid de- 
scription of the six different sewers by which the great result of 
purifying the Thames is to be attained, with a plan on which their 
course is traced out. So that anybody wishing to qualify for a discus- 
sion would need no better manual than Mr. Bazalgette’s report. 

The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic Economy 
and the Coming of the Son of Man: an Answer to the “ Apocalyptic 
Sketches” and “The End,’ by Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. 8, 
Desprez, b.D., Curate of Emmanuel, Camberwell. Third Edition, 
London: Longman.—The spinal proposition of this book is that the 
Apocalypse was simply a revelation of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, and that its supposed reference to an undefined future 
has been based on an entire misconception of it, That this inter- 
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pretation is, in itself, more simple, natural, and agreeable to common| ones,” in the seventh chapter of Revelations, are, according 

sense than the popular one, we willingly allow, nor do we find any| latter writer, the Christians who escaped from Jerusalem, 
according to Dr. Cumming, they signify what is known in Calyiniss 

phraseology as the elect. On all these points the balance of ey; 

we think, inclines to the side of Mr. Desprez; and we quite ap 

his principle of a literal interpretation of our Lord’s languaceew 

regard to the date of his second coming. ° erily 

IT say unto you, this generation shall not pass away till all these th; 


difficulty in assenting to all the reasons which the author has advanced 
in his new Preface to show that such an_ interpretation is desirable. | 
It would, he thinks, improve the value of Revelations as an evidence | 
of Christianity ; it wha render it more influential in the conversion | 
of the Jews; and it would remove the source of much uncharitable- | 
ness in the Christian Church. Furthermore, we hasten to assure Mr. 
Desprez that we have as little sympathy with Dr. Cumming and his | be 
school as he has himself ; so that if in any point we feel unable to ac- 


cept his arguments, he may understand that it is from no disinclination | contrary. L 
that they are simply double symbols of the same events, all lj 
| having reference to the horrors and the portents which accompanied 
are symbols | preceded the siege and fall of Jerusalem, instead of to such modem 
occurrences as the battle of Trafalgar and the overthrow of Napol 
The remainder of the book is interpreted upon the same principles 
The personal reign of Christ upon the earth is treated as a popula 


to do so, nor from any special partiality to theories of an opposite de- 
scription. He contends that the four first seals have reference to Jeru- 
salem only. The white horse and the rider carrying a bow : 
of the victorious Vespasian, who returned from triumphs in the West 
to fresh triumphs in the East, i.e. “ conquering and to conquer.” The red | 
horse typifies the slaughter which took place during his invasion of Judsea 


to the 


Such assertions as “ 


fulfilled,” he accepts in their natural and literal sense, which is og, 


‘tainly the preferable method in the absence of any strong reasons 


With regard to the trumpets and vials, our author belie 


and siege of Jerusalem. The black horse is famine, further indicated | delusion, His reign—the true millennium—has begun already, 
by the voice crying, “A measure of wheat for a penny, and three mea- | his saints are even now enjoying the reward promised to them im the 
sures of barley for a penny, and see thou hurt not the wine and the oil.” | Apocalypse. The style of the book is good and forcible, and, barring 


e pale horse is pestilence. Dr. Cumming’s interpretat ion of the first | 
seal is that the white horse signifies pooneeliy, and that the bow carried | 
by the rider signifies his Cretan origin. He argues, therefore, that the | 

riod of the first seal is that period of prosperity which began with | 
Rave, who was a Cretan, and ended with the two Antonines, and he | 
proves, by an extant Greek epigram, that the bow was used as a} 
symbol of this nationality, We own we do not see that this argument | 
is so absurd as Mr. Desprez represents it to be. It is, at all events, | 
as valid as his own, which is derived from a figure of Sennacherib on 
the Assyrian monuments. Again, in the interpretation of the third 
seal, Mr. Desprez ought not to have asserted that a penny for a 
measure of wheat was a famine price, without the slightest hint that 
many eminent authorities—and among others Mr. Maurice himself— | 
have supposed it to mean exactly the reverse. Some notice, at all | 
events, should have been taken of the contrary view, and the) 

unds for rejecting it have been stated, as they admit of | 
ing stated, briefly and succinctly. The fifth seal is inter-| 
preted of the Neronic persecution instead of the Diocletian | 
rsecution, to which, however, it is not entirely restricted by 
r. Cumming, who extends the “little season” there spoken of 
down to the Papal persecutions of modern times. The sixth seal, | 
which is supposed by Dr. Cumming to indicate the final establishment | 
of Christianity under Constantine, is considered by Mr. Desprez to | 


refer only to the destruction of the city of Jerusalem. “God's sealed | 


occasional exhibitions of flippancy, is laudable in tone and spirit. 





The Alps; or, Sketches of Life and Nature in the Mountains. By H. Berlepseh, 
Translated by the Rev. Leslie Stephea, M.A., &c. With 17 Plates from Designs 
by Emil Rittmeyer. (Longman and Co.) 

Israel in Egypt: a Poem. By Edwin Atherstone, Author of “ The Fall of Ning. 
veh,” &c. (Longman and Co.) 

Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon. With Narratives and Anecdotes Tius. 
trative of the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes 
Insects, &c., including a Monograph of the Elephant, and a Description of 
the Modes of Capturing and Training It. With Engravings from Origin 
Drawings. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, F.C.S., &c. (Longman and Co.) 

Love, the Greatest Enchantment: the Sorceries of Sin: the Devotion of the Crow 
From the Spanish of Calderon. Attempted strictly in English Asonante ang 
other imitative verse. By Denis Florence McCarthy, M.R.LA. With an Ip. 
troduction to each Drama, and Notes by the Translator, and the Spanish 
— from the Editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, and Apontes. (Longmag 
and Co.) 

Martha Brown, the Heiress. (Parker, Son, and 
Bourn.) 

A Literal Extension of the Text of Domesday Book in Relation to the County of Cora. 
wall. (Vacher and Sons.) ‘ 

The Young Step-Mother; or, A Chronicle of Mistakes. 
Heir of Redelyffe,” &. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

Reminiscences of a Veteran. Being Personal and Military Adventures in Po 
Spain, France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Ap. 
daman Islands, and India. In three vols. (Charles J. Skeet.) 

Trial of the Rev. James Long, for the publication of the ** Nil Durpun.” With Doea. 
ments connected with its official circulation. (James Ridgway.) 

SERIALS FOR NOVEMBER. 

The North British Review. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy.’ 


By the Author of “The 





, 4 ’ v ny , 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
In consequence of its great ettraction, THE ISLE OF ST. 
TROPEZ, nightly. 

Monday, and during the week, THE ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ. 
Mr. Alfred Wigan. G. Vining, Miss Herbert, Kate Terry, and Miss 
Moore. After which THE BENGAL TIGER. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan. To with, DONE ON BOTH SIDES. Mr. G. 
Vining, Mr. J. Robins, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews. 
Commence at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Btoypin.—From 


the extraordinary success which has attended M. Blondin’s 
performances during the past five months, it has been arranged to 
secure for a limited number of representations of his wonderful 
Ticur Low Rore PerxroRMANcE, as given by him on the 24th 
July last, which then elicited the most i and litied 


— 
THK BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO,, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d,, 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
Ss. 104,, and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Is. 2d., Is. 3d., 1s, 4d., Is. 6d., 
and Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices, All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City, 








nt will the 9th December next. 








A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PPS’S COCOA 


(commonly called Epps'’s Homa@opathic Cocoa). 
. and invig i 


The delicious aroma, grateful 
general adoption as 
A 


1 
power of this preparation, have procured its 
a most desirable breakfast b @e. Each packet is labelled 
**Jamés Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., glb., aud 
th. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everywhere. 


E LAZENBY and SON respectfully 
+d Preserved F 











to their cust the arrival of this season's 





ruits, Apricots, Greengages, !’ears, Straw- 
Gepeine, ond other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, 
Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Nor- 
mandy Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Carrants, &c. They 
also take the ty recommending to notice their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General Groceries, all of which 
‘will be found of a peed quality. 
6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pr i by © i be 








_- 





ure to 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
ester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londoa, &e. &c., and by 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 


hereby given that the BUSINESS of the above SOCIETY 
has been REMOVED from No 14, Waterloo-place to their new 
and more eligible premises, No. 101, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
C. L. LAWSON, Secretary . 
September 30, 1861. 


HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality and 


accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future orders, 
and FAMILY HOSIE «Y in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, 
of the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for 
the season. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Al ~ Tt 

MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
@ acquaint the public that they have made rations, on 
preestontedly large seale, for the AUTUMN and WINTER 
Seasons. Their stock of OVERCOATS comprises every modern 
style in all kinds of seasonable and serviceable materials, with the 
latest imp in work ip. The Eversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended, 

Their general stock includes every description of attire for all 
classes, all ages, and all oceupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 
Ready-made and bespoke TaiLors, HAbtr MAKERS, WOOLLEN 
Drarers, HatTrers, Hostexs, Boot AND SuOk MAKERS, AND 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS 

Their BESPOKE CLOTHING Depart t is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed ov yithout a special notice. | 
| It offers a perfect fit, combined with the most fashionable and | 
comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

E. MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 
every department of all their establishments the HIGHEST 
DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOST MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or the money 
returned. 

Rules for self-measurement and lists of prices post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 
is resumed until Eleven o'clock. 

E. MOSES AND SON, 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham Court-road Branch. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments , 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUIT,” adapted 
equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, may be had 
in a large variety of ble an hi ble materials, from 
30s. to 70s. 














mh ToT a ta > 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts neg. 
tiated and sent for collec Every description of Banking bus. 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


TRUE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a.D. 1°34), 39, King-street, Cheapside, EC, 
London, 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395,000, 
Income 70,0001. Assurances 1,600,0001, 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


Wate RLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0001. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium, 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed perints, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectyges and Forms by 
application to the HEAD OF FICE—365, Strand, Londoa, 








A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

P FROM ANY CAUSE, 

may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6/. weekly for 
injury. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 

ACCIDENT ‘ 
75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, old 
Broad Street). MF 

Annual Income, 40,000/, CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C, January, 1861, 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


A LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EX- 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, none | } 
universally accepted | 


] 


sanctioned by the Medical Profession, a 
by the Public, as the best remedy for / ity of the Stomach, | 
Heartburn, Headache, G . and Indigestion, and as a Mild | 


| 









Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


nt ~~ a aa aie 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. | 


—THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION,—The systems of thousands 


Become Impaired, and their subsequent happiness destroyed by | 
the neglect of trifling causes, Every person has the power of effi- | 
ciently repelling these by the use of Holloway's well known 
ecomne Ma The mother or the nurse can always cradicate disease | 
On its first appearance in their by means of these prepa- | 
rations, The Oinunent is particularly well suited by its soothing, 
cooling and healing and by its easy application, to the | 
little ailments of ch It penetrates from the surface in- | 
5 of an attentive nurse an | 
efficient means for extinguishing disorders of the throat, chest, or | 
belly, without alarming or annoying the child with internal med:- 





R. RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 
restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
four weeks, Failure is Its effects are permanent. No | 
consultation necessary.—Sold .in cases, with full instructions, at 
pase ws queneiaine for 338, sent anywhere, carefully packed 
ree re siamese oF past-a@hee evden —Sole agent in Londen. 
PRUU1, 229, Strand. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. , | 











Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies a 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
able Etfervescing Draught, in which its Ape 
i During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 

ar use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attentic 

















| strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 


street, Loudon ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout | 
the Empire. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. ° 
HE LADIES are respectfully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found nove of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
en you ask for ! 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | 
Bee that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. | 
WOTHELSPOON aud Co., Glasgow and London, | 


DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 

London. 

Branch Offices—At Calentta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

The accumulated assets exe ° 

The subscribed capital 

The annual income from premiums exceeds . eves BO, 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about... 1,000,000 






The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business ; and confers apon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, # 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be s# 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society # 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 5." 
to whom ——- for agencies in places pot efficiently repre 

a 


sented ma, 
’ C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
Jn small 8vo,'a New —— and Vignette, 
- eencne ys POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 
l SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and 
* LETTERS from A 


BROAD, Edited by Mrs. SHEL- 
LEY. In 1 vol. medium §vo, with Portrait and 


i , price 12s. cloth. he : 
g SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Raited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. Svo, 


15s. cloth. 
3, SHE 


LLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
price 9s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxoy and Co., 44, Dover-street. 





JOHN KEATS'S POEMS, 
rated by 120 designs, Original and 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, 
price 12s. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. Witha Memoir, by RICHARD MONCK- 
ILNES, M.P. 
1a The same Work in feap. 8vo, without the 
‘ Illustrations, price 5s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


in 1 vol. 8vo, illust 
from the Antique, 





ae 
HE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
T In 4 vols. feap. 8vo, price 20s. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a SKETCH 
* “of his LIFE, By Sir T. N. TALFOURD on 
2, FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, with 
Sketches of some of his Companions. by Sir T.N. 
TALFOU RD. 

9. The ESSAYS of ELIA. 

4, ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS of CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c. 


Also, 
1. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. 


loth. 
"2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. feap. 
$Syo, price 6s. cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES — TENTH 
EDITION. , 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, price 18s, cloth; in calf, 24s. 





AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
Relating to all Ages and Nations; tor Universal 
Reference : 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 
Countries —their Progress in Civilization, Industry, 
Literature, Arts and Scien¢e—their Achievements in 
Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, 
and icularly of the British Empire. By JOSEPH 
HAYDN. Tentn Epitron, revised and greatly enlarged 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Roysi 'nstitution of Great 
Britain. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, 
and, perhaps, more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. 
What the London Directory is to the merchant, this 
Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who 
are searching after information, whether classical, po- 
litical, domestic, or general."'— Times. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 





A New, Revised and Illustrated Edition, in 1 vol, 


small Svo. price 6s. cloth, 
REENWOOD’S (COL. GEORGE) 
HINTS on HORSEMANSHIP toa NEPHEW and 
NIECE; or, Common Sense and Common Errors in 
Common Riding. The Wood Engravings, Photographed 
from Life, are illustrative of the Management of the 
Reins in accordance with the principles enunciated in 
the work, 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 
CONSOR'T.—A_ genuine 
Photograph, by Mayall, of the Prince Consort, 
elegantly mounted on tinted card paper, for framing, 
will be given with “‘ THE QUEEN" of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2nd. 

A large and beautifully-engraved Portrait of the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha (the Prince Consort's brother) 
will appear in this number of “ The Queen.” 

@ other Illustrations will comprise :—Jenny Lind 
at Exeter Hall, with Portrait of her husband, M. Otto 
Goldschmidt - The Marriage Ceremony in the Fast and 
in the West (two illustrations by Florence and Ada 
Claxton)—Exterior of the New Royalty Theatre—M. 
Fechter in Othello — Five Interior Views of Westminster 

ool—The Court in Scotland: Laying the Foundation 
Stone of the Post Office, Edinburgh—Volunteer Recep- 
tion of her Majesty by Torchlight. 
—The Engravings of the Great Exhibition in “The 


‘ready, and will be 





j 





Queen” are fresher and more copious than in any other | 


journal. See the Supplement with No. 8 (October 
26th), and the views in ‘‘The Queen” of Saturday, No- 
vember 2nd. These views are from photographs taken 
a pee | for “ The Queen.” 
J addition to the attractions above enumerated with 

TheQueen” of Saturday, November 2nd, will be pub- 
lished the following Needlework Illustrations :—Netted 
and Darmed Antimacassat— Braid and Crochet 
Edging —D‘ Jyley in Herring-bone Stitch. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 
receipt of six stamps. 

London: 248, Strand, W.C. 





RADICAL CURES BY ELECTRICITY, 
_ Just published, Svo, of 300 pages, price Is. 6d., 
ihe whe * ‘ T 

XTRACTS FROM DR. CAPLIN’S 

Ps CAS\"-BOOK. Containing the Demonstration of bis System 
Pia Position io the Usual Mode of lractice, with the Rationale of 
y-sia Cases.—To be had at IH. Bailliére's, 219, Kegent-«trcet, 
Youn the Author's ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BaTu Establishnient, 9, 

‘ 5 ~etreet, London. 


| 


-* 


| 


e 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just out, in 4 vols., price 1/, 11s. 6d., 


A Strange but 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 


True Story. 


By the Author of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 








TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 23 (for November), price Onze Surtiie6, with Two Illustrations. 
ContTENTs. 


Tue Apventvures oF Puiuip on nis Way toroven THe Wortp, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXIII.—In which we still hover about the Elysian Fields. 
», . XXIV.—Nec dulces Amores sperne, Puer, neque tu, Choreas, 


A Week's Ivprisonment tn Sattx. 


THE SrruGG.es or Brown, Jones, AND Ropryson. 


Sy OnE or THE Firm. 


Chapter X.—Showing how the Firm invented a New Shirt. 


»  X%L—Johnson of Manchester. 

»» X1L—Samson and Delilah. 
Tue First Prevcip.e or PuysioGNomy. 
Ar THe Sea-Sipe. (With an Illustration.) 
NATionaL CHARACTER. 
A “No.” 
Cooks. 
Papen. 
AGNEs or Sorrento. 

Chapter XIV.—The Monk's Struggle. 


” 





NEW AND CHOICE 


BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


XV.—The Serpent's Experiment. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





More than Half a Million Volumes have been added to this 


Library since January, 1858. 


This supply includes from 350 to 


3000 copies of nearly every recent Book of acknowledged merit or 


general interest. 


Revised Lists of the principal Works at present 


in circulation, and of surplus copies withdrawn for sale, are now 


forwarded on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and 
New Street, Birmingham. 





Mi. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. | 
Now ready,Sin 3 vols. post 8vo, Fifth Edition. | 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Next week, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


(Essays from the Rerue des Deux Mondes.) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ** The English at Home,” 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 
1. Geology in Holland. 7. The Universities. 





2. Dutch Manners. 8. The Jews in Holland. 
3. The Peat Beds. 9%. Zoological Gardens. 

4. The Fisheries, 10. A Page of Dutch His- | 
5. Whales and Whaling. tory. | 
6. Pauperism and Charity. : | 





Next week, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


OF THE CRUSADES. | 


By VON SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 





Next week, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








for NOVEMBER, 1861. No. DLIIL Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family. — 
Part II. 
How the World Treats Discoverers. 


Reminiscence —Part II. 
Mr Buckle’s Scientific Errors. 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 

The Stage of Weimar, 

The Inland Sea of Japan. 
The Cramming System. 
M. Ernest Renan. 

The Recantation. 

The Search. 

The Late Ear! of Eglinton, 


Wittram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price 2s. 64., 
N ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau- | 
tifully Hlustrated WORK on HEALTH and | 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS, Price Is. 
Daxton and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
58, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Cuapman and Hat, 193, Piceadilly. | 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,} 


| 


| Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: a West Indian | 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. No, 
CCXXXII., is just published, ; 
CONTENTS : 
I. Lord Macaulay's History of Engiend, Vol. V. 
. Montalembert's Monks of the West. 
. Lavergne’s Agriculture of France. 
/. O'Donoghue’s Memoirs of the O'Briens. 
’, Cunningham's Chureh History of Scotland. 
. The Story of Burnt Njal. 
. English Jurisprudence, 
. Thiers’ Revolution of the Hundred Days. 
. The Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
. Dr, Hessey's Bampton Lectures. 
. The Disunion of America. 
Note on Education Minute. 
London: Loneman & Co; Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


T HE 








This day is published, 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No, LXX. 
CONTENTS: 
4) 1.—Pascal as a Christian Philosopher. 
Il.— What is Money ? 
I1!1.—Plato and Christianity. 
1V.— Spain. 
V.—-Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland. 
VL—Edmund Burke, his Life and Genius. 
VII.—Scottish Humour. 
VIIL—Comets. 
1X-—Mill on Representative Government. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Ciark; London: Hamitrox, 
Apams, and Co, 


Tv! E 


On the Ist of November, 1861, price One Shilling, 











Second Series. 





6 Nase PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
: fo. 29, 


N 
cCorTaD THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF T "HARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

ContEents.—The Representation of Pharmacy at the 
International Exhibition of 1862—The Jacob Bell Me- 
morial Fund —Bust of the late Mr. Jacob Bell—The 
Jacob Bell Memorial Scholarships — Distribution of 
Prizes—Prizes for Herbaria—Notes on Chinese Materia 
Medica—Description of Casella’s New Mercurial Mini- 
mum Thermometer—Results of Physical and Chemical 
Investigation and Applications in the Arte—On the 


| Useful Plants of Paraguay—On the Manna of Sinai, and 
| the Manna of Syria—Notes on Kittool Fibre—On the 


History of the Alkali Manufacture—On the Action of 
Water on Lead—On the Cause and Treatment of the 
Potato Disease—On the Treatment of Gout by Guaeo 
—More Poisonings by Fungi in France — Suicide by 
Laudanum, &c."&e. 

VOLUME IL, Second Series, may be had in boards, as 
well as the Nineteen yooeeding volumes, price 12s, 6d. 

each. 


London: Jonun Cuurcnit.t, New Burlington-street ; 


MACLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin 


and Co., Dublin. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 2, 186]. 








In 8vo, with Coloured Map and Illustrations, price 10s., 


ERUSALEM : a Sketch of the City and 
Temple, from the Earliest Times to the Siege of 
Titus. By THOMAS LEWIN, Esq., of Trin. Coll., 
Oxon., M.A., Author of The Life of St. Paul, Cwsar's 
Invasion, &c, 
London: Lonemayn, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 















































































NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN RICHARD BURTON. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 


HE CITY of the SAINTS; and across 
the Rocky Mountains to California. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army; 
Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Societies of France and England ; H1.M. Consul in West 

Africa ; Author of “* Meccah and Medinah,” &c. 
London: Loxemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 

COL. WOLSELEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CHINA 
CAMPAIGN. 

On Wednesday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Portrait of Lieut.-Gen Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Army, 
price 10s, 6d., 

ARRATIVE of the CHINA WAR of 
1860; and of a short Residence among the Rebel 

Forces at Nankin. By Lieut.-Col. WOLSELEY, 90th 

Light Infantry, Deputy Assistant Quatermaster-General 

ot the Expeditionary Foree. 

London: LonemaN, GREEN, LoncMAN, and RosBerts. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS, PIOZZI'S LETTERS AND 
MEMOIRS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Portrait and Plate, 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and | 
LITERARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI | 
(THRALE). Edited, with Notes and some Account of | 
her Life and Writings, by A| HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with copious Addi- 
tions. 
Tue additions to the 
present edition comprise 
amongst other matters 
from fifty to sixty pages 
of fresh entries from 
Mrs. Piozzi's private diary 
(Thraliana); selection 
of her curious marginal 
notes on books; and 
copious extracts from 
Letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. So much light is 
London: Loneman, GreeN, LonemMAN, and Roserts. 





| 
thrown by this accession of | 
materials, especially by the 
excerpts from Thraliana, 
on the alleged rupture be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Piozzi, that the Editor 
has rewritten that part of 
his introductory Memoir 
of her Life which relates 
to this memorable literary 
quarrel. 








This day, feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
A Tale. By the Author of ‘ Dorothy.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A 
Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





In 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 21s., 


EMOIR, LETTERS, and REMAINS 

of ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated 

from the French by the Translator of ‘‘ Napoleon's Cor- 

respondence with King Joseph.” With large additions. 
(This day. 

“The appearance of this book in an English dress 





exh 


lishman capable of apy ing tive and solid 
thought. We do not know another writer, 





pression.” —<Spectator. 
‘Few men of the nineteenth century have exercised 
amore remarkable influence upon their fellows. 
Charming as specimens of style, but they are of in- 
finitely greater value as showing the inner life of a 
man who was as simple as a child and yet as gifted as 
any of the many learned writers and scholars whom | 
France has produced.”— Bell's Messenger. | 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 








Now ready, price 6d., 
ISSTONARIES and INDIGO PLANT- 
Conference, 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers 





THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
. This day, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 8d., 
VINDICATION of the DUKE 


STONE, From Official Reports and other Authentic | 





-* Lately published, price 5s., 
HE PROPHET ENOCH, OR THE | 

SONS OF GOD AND THE SONS OF MEN. | 

A Poem by J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. Translator of | 

F. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, } 


bining all the warmth of zeal with all the purity of holi- | 
ness." — Morning Post. | 
“Those who are fond of poetry in general, and of 

religious poetry in particular, cannot afford to pass by | 
Mr. Robertson's new book. We are right in venturing 
to congratulate its author upon his suecess.”—T7he 
Union. 

“Enoch is a production which displays a consider- | 


places rises to dignity in the power of its descriptions | ci 
| 











THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 


place between John Halifax, and the Caxtons."—Herald. 


silliness 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MAIDENTHORPE-;; or, Interesting Events 


THE HISTORY OF 


will be welcomed by every politician and every Eng- A 


unless it be Pascal, who leaves precisely the same im- | A 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS. By JOHN 


- |p. 


ING. Bya Member of the Calcutta Missionary | THE MILLENNIAL REST. 
THE AMERICAN UNION: an Inguir 


of MODENA from the CHARGES of MR. GLAD- | A NEW EDITION OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


Documents. Selected and Revised, with an Introduc- 3 vols, 
tion, by the MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, K.G, READINGS ON THE PROPHET 
London: BoswortH and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, ISAIAH. By the Rev, Dr. CUMMING. 


~~ | SINAT PHOTOGRAPHED. 


London: Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, 


“ Adah, the heroine, is a charming conception, com- | —+~—-—-— 


and the beauty of its even verse.”—The Eecclesiastic. | Oct. 19, 
London: J. BLackwoop ; Dublin: MeGuiasnan and Co. | London: Wm. H. AtLew and Co., 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


ae 
NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR| a 


CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspon- 
Major- 


dence. From his Private Papers. By 
General ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait, 
&e. 


[Now ready. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
From Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 

[On Nov. 8. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “ Nathalie.” 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols. 
[Nor. 15. 


WHITE AND BLACK: A Tale of the 
Southern States. 3 vols. 
Also, now ready, 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ 


DOMESTIC SKETCHES in RUSSIA. 2 vols., 21s. 


SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. A Novel. 


E. COPPING. 3 vols. 
“A very touching and life-like story.”— Daily News. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of ‘“ Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids.” Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Price 5s.boungd. Forming the new volume 
of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 
“ If asked to classify this work, we should give ita 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


CANTERBURY; from the Mission of Augustine 
to the Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. Il. 8vo. 


MRS. DELANY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 


CHARLOTTE. 
OF MRS. 
DELANY; Part ll. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
numerous beautiful Engravings. 


By JEREMLAH BRIEFLESS, 
2 vols. post Svo, 


ROME, from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
MOMMSEN. Translated under the Sanction and 
Revision of the Author, including his latest Cor- 
rections, by the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON. With 
an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols, I. and LU. 
Crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


OF “QUITS.” 2 vols., post 8vo. 


RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 
HAKODATE in 1859-60. With some Account of 
Japan. By C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s Consul at 
those Ports. With Letters on Japan, by his Wife. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


about the Year 1825. 
of the Outer Temple. 


TIMBS. Including Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, 
the Two Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Rev. Sydney 
Smith. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 4 portraits, &. 


VIRGILIL MARONIS BUCOLICA, 
GEORGICA, ET ZNEIS. With English Notes by 
C. D. YONGE. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d., strongly bound. 

By the Rev. 


Dr. CUMMING. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


into its Real Effects on the Well-being of the People 
of the United States, and into the Cause of its 
Disruption; with an Examination of Secession as 
a Constitutional Right. By JAMES SPENCE. 8vo. 


By the Rev. 


CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., Author of “ The Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,” &c. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





This day is published, Third Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, 


Elegantly printed on toned paper, feap, 8 
cloth, antique, 3s. 6d., ve, ey 


LYRA ANGLICANA: Hymns 
Sacred Songs. Collected and arranged by the Re 
| H. BAYNES, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, ws 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Whitechapel, ot 


Dedicated to the Bishop of Winchester. 
Two Series, 12mo, extra cloth, red edges, each 5g, 
THE PILGRIM’S STAFF 
CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK; Being Meditations 
Prayers for every Morning and Evening. New ] 
tion. By HENRY SMITH, Esq., Morden College. 
“These volumes deserve a welcome in ey : 
household.” —Udserver. 7 
“From its brevity and simplicity, the busiest 
most active mortal might find leisure to protit by it”. 
Sun. ¥ 
One handsome yolume, 716 pp., royal Syo, ¢] 
31s. 6d., a 


. " 

THE JEWISH WAR OF JOSEPHUS, 
with his Autobiography. A New Translation, by the 
late Rev. Dr. TRAILL. Edited, with Notes, by ISAAC 
TAYLOR, Esq. Enriched with 75 Engravings on § 
from Original Drawings made in Palestine, expressly 
for this Work, 


With Eight Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY 
—Old and New Testaments, By CHARLES BAKER, 
Author of “‘ The Circle of Knowledge,” &c. New Ed. 
tion, carefully revised. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6<., 


WHAT TO OBSERVE ;—the Traveller's 
Remembrancer. By the late Colonel JACKSON, New 
Edition, revised by Dr. NORTON SHAW, Secretary to 
the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 

“We can confidently recommend it as a valuable 
guide to the attainment of general information, 
Christian Examiner. 

“The idea of such a work is admirable,.”—Aberdeg 
Journal. 

‘“* Certainly calculated to be very serviceable.” —Sun, 








Fifteenth Thousand, with upwards of 1200 Illustrationg 
crown Svo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 

THAT’S IT, OR PLAIN TEACHING 
New Edition. By the Author of the ‘“‘ Enquire Within’ 
and “ Reason Why” Series. 

*“* Any one who has thoroughly mastered this book 
will be in possession of a larger amount of general im 
formation than could be obtained from any other single 
source.” —Liverpool Courier. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


DICTIONARY OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE—Vol. III. Containing G to N. This volume 
contains interesting Sketches of the Four Georges, 
Napoleon I., Napoleon III., Lord Nelson, &c. &c. By 
the Editors of the * Dictionary of Daily Wants.” The 
First and Second Volumes of this Work may be had 
handsomely half-bound in One Volume, price 5s. Vol 
IV. will complete the Work. 


Crown 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 6d., 


THE WIFE’S OWN BOOK OF 
COOKERY. Containing upwards of 1500 Original Re- 
ceipts. New Edition. By FREDERICK BISHOP, late 
Cuisinier to St. James's Palace, Baron Rothschild, Earl 
Grey, &c. 

Hov.tston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London 


“When I get a little money, I buy books; if there is 
any left, I buy clothes.”— rasmus. 


1. 
In the Press, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the DIVINE 
OPERATION in the REDEMPTION of MAW. 

By JAMES B. WALKER, Author of “ The Phil 

of the Plan of Salvation,” &. 





Price 5s. cloth. 

2. THE PHILOSOPHY of THEISM ; an 
Inquiry into the Dependence of Theism on Metaphysics, 
and the only possible Way of Arriving at a Proof of the 
Existence of God. 
“It would not be possible, within the limits of this 
brief notice, to give our readers even the slightest 
abstract of the able and recondite essay before us. A 
favoured few of keen intellect, who cannot rest satis 
fied with the adoption of opinions at second hand, but 
must themselves explore the ground, principles, and 
philosophical truths of all knowledge, will peruse this 
treatise with interest.” — Scottish Congregational Ma 
gazine. 

In crown §vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
38. THE DIVINE LIFE in MAN: 
Fourteen Discourses. By the Rev. JAMES BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A. Second Edition, with a Preface explan® 
tory of the Method of the Book. 
“ A noble monument of pure, original, independent, 
and elevated thought, expressed in language alike re 
markable for its simplicity and its eloquence, its tral 
sparency aud its strength."—Scottish Review. 





rice 26s., 
HE AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF MISS 


CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 


Princess Charlotte of Wales; with Extracts from her | 
| Journals and Anecdote Books. 


. | 
“Why we should turn to these volumes as among | 


able amount of poetical taste and ability, and in some | the most interesting of the recent season, will be suffi- | 


ently evident as we indicate their contents.”—T7imes, 


7, Leadenhall-street. 


In post 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
4. HAPPY YEARS at HAND: Outlines 
of the Coming Theocracy. By Rey. W. LEASK, D.D. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth, post free, 
5. SAMUEL DREW, M.A., the Self- 
Taught Cornishman. A Life Lesson. By his Eldest 
Son. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 

















Lonpon: Printed by ALFrep Epmunp GaLLowary, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; and published by him at the ‘ Srrcraror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 2, 1861. 
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